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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE EQUIVALENT FOR THE GREEK.' 


CHARLES FAY, TUFTS COLLEGE. 


the present paper one will look for broad and independent 
treatment the value modern language study. abandon here 
the discussion the relation these languages the intellectual life 
our time, the bearing knowledge them the hopes suc- 
cess every aspirant commanding position almost every pro- 
pass silence all the corollaries the fact that the student 
these tongues may, comparatively short time, become master 
them for certain practical and all cultural ends and, while forgetting 
none these things, devote our attention the single task deter- 
mining one simple practical question. this labor not 
any revolutionary spirit seek from which their behalf 
move the bulky world our educational system, but rather answer 
the question how they may most readily find place the present 
scheme without any derangement material re-arrangement its 
complex machinery. 


all questions pertaining the higher education there are four 
interested parties, one which can ignored without the prob- 
ability having review and correct any answer that may 
rendered. Theseare the general public, the colleges, the preparatory 
schools, and the pupils. Though very unequal initiative power 
and influence, one them independent the others. the 
colleges seem hold the key the situation, and able dic- 
tate what the character the higher education shall be, they sail 
upon sea public sentiment whose currents insensible degrees 


1Read before the Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers’ Association, 
April 1885. 
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determine their course. hardly less important factor modifying 
the results and outcome college plans are the preparatory schools, 
which they must seek bring into harmony with themselves, any 
consecutive and consistent scheme education attained. 
goes without saying that any scheme devised without regard the 
capacity and national habits the persons instructed will fail 
the measure this disregard 

concerns three branches study which fill large place 
what may called our American system education, there has 
been remarkable degree harmony opinion and 
has come pass, not virtue any previously elaborated plan, but 
rather reason the part which imitation has played the sudden 
development our country. the older sections, the course 
study newly established institution has usually been more 
less servile copy from some older one. This common standard 
the colleges has determined the the fitting school all over the 
land and, regards Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the consensus 
quite complete. This agreement extends not only such details 
how much grammar, composition, and translation shall enter into 
the requisitions for admission college; what authors shall 
read, and how much each; the proportions prose and poetry,— 
but even the methods instruction employed. Even where 
the results differ considerably, the ideals are the same and whatever 
criticism may made upon the course, and whatever amendments 
might wise, must conceded that would very difficult 
matter prescribe scheme study these branches which, all 
things considered, would secure better results than the present one 

Not until recently, however, has any effort been made secure 
similar conformity with respect any the other subjects begun 
the fitting school and continued the college. English is, perhaps, 
the only study which has been. the object direct effort this 
kind. Five years the initiative the Association 
the Colleges Southern New England,—a conference the profes- 
sors English the several colleges forming the Association was 
held and, result their interchange opinion, preparatory 
course was devised and adopted the colleges represented, which 
has thereby become the standard for schools preparing for these col- 
leges. will not the least strange result the 
principle imitation which have referred, this action shall 
few years determine standard for the whole 

For the modern languages nearly everything remains done, 
far relates bridging the gulf between the preparatory school 
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and the college. general, regards these studies, are the 
midst sturm und drang period, out which there can but one 
issue. the sciences, they have won for themselves place 
among the serious studies the college curriculum. Their serious 
pursuit demanding time, concession after concession has been made 
the foremost colleges, the elective system has been adopted 
part grant them wider opportnnity, and, most significent fact 
courses have been established many colleges, 
wherein the modern languages are substituted for Greek the requi- 
sitions for admission and the college curriculum. Thus has for 
some time been true that one may enjoy college training without the 
study Greek. 

deem fortunate, the present vexed state opinion with re- 
gard the recent discussion the Faculty Harvard College, 
which pertains primarily the future significance the degree 
Bachelor Arts, that our much narrower subject capable be- 
ing treated wholly apart from that heated discussion. The only 
bearing that question upon this rests the fact that, their vote 
goes into effect, then, virtue the imitation the older the 
younger, Harvard will not, probably, long stand and the num- 
ber persons for whom this equivalent course devised, will 
naturally largely increased. 

Now, the existence these recognized collateral courses fur- 
nishes all-sufficient ground for the present discussion. Had the 
creation these courses been the simultaneous and collective act 
the several colleges wherein they exist, would have been the great 
est advantage many ways. conference would naturally have 
been called consider the situation, and matter vital the one 
before would not have been overlooked. The authorized congress 
would have said: “It our duty, possible, arrange course 
which shall send young men out into life thoroughly disciplined 
the present course. This pre-supposes not only thorough 
course within the college, but equally thorough preliminary 
course. how will possible properly class these new- 
course men the numerous branches which they must necessarily 
pursue common with the classical student, unless they come pre- 
pared rigorous system mental training has been en- 
joyed And the unsolved problem day would have 
been investigated tentative schemes would have been drawn up; 
this time they would already have been subjected some years 
testing; and our present occupation, not gone,” would have 
been rather that critics than discoverers. 
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Before seeking aid determine the details any scheme, 
first expedient convince the desired helpers the feasibility 
that scheme. not unmindful that many persons whose 
opinion cannot lightly ignored will deny the possibility such 
equivalent for Greek. not refer those persons who cannot 
get rid the idea that equivalency means identity, nor blind 
partisans the classics but persons who have given honest con. 
sideration the subject. They speak from personal experience, 
They have studied both the classic and the modern languages have 
gained the ability read the latter with facility, perhaps speak 
one with some degree fluency. The classics they read, sight, 
painfully, and they lay claims facility They 
remember their days acquiring these days hard labor, 
comparison with which their French German afforded 
Discipline, they say, implies effort the effort the one case 
much severer than the other, that seems them impossible 
acquire from French and German many years the discipline gained 
from two three years’ course Greek. widespread this 
idea that will doubtless take long time eradicate it; yet 
beg present few arguments support contrary 

the first place, granted that the attainments French 
German were thorough, then safe say that the amount 
actual work done acquiring them was far greater than was appre- 
ciated. Many things may have combined disguise the effort as, 
for instance, the excitement more rapid acquisition and the con- 
temporary interest the subject-matter read. But, surely, one may 
secure much exercise brisk walk lively companionship 
conscientiously-undertaken over the same 
course! Work, and not consciousness work, the measure ex- 
ercise, whether physical mental. And believe that the 
co-efficient which may represent the disciplinary value French 
value for Greek, would found much smaller digit than 
generally imagined. 

have said French German ordinarily wide dif- 
ference, however, separates this method pursuit from one far richer 
disciplinary efficiency. Why best classical teachers deprecate 
the substitution the so-called Natural Method for the analytical 
and searching method study which has fostered, and underlies, the 
accurate classical scholarship all moderntimes? not because 
they know that, however valuable some the devices this much- 
praised method may when employed the elementary work 
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Latin and Greek, when adopted the staple instruction utterly 
fails developing the critical and comparative faculty, strengthen 
which there more perfect instrumentality than the analytic and 
comparative study The same instinct which impels 
the classical teacher oppose this method and other methods chiefly 
vogue the teaching modern languages, impels the intelligent 
instructor these languages reject the imputation that shut 
these less disciplinary methods, and maintain that the same 
thorough procedure approved for the classic languages equally 
applicable the German, and even the French; moreover, 
assert his conviction that, the German and the Greek were taught 
similar methods the same school teachers equal scholar- 
ship and preparation for their work, the difference amount dis- 
cipline attained through these two languges might slight 
elude any the ordinary means measurement. That this state- 
ment may not rest here simply own authority, listen the 
following words from recent letter one whose name familiar 
American educators,—Professor Schele Vere, the University 
Virginia. writes: Fortunately the country awaking the 
importance these studies and the paramount claims they have 
upon the time and labors students every kind. All that has 
ever been accomplished the study all that the most 
enthusiastic admirer that Queen Languages can hope achieve 
means disciplining every faculty the mind, can 
fully, speedily, and least easily, secured the study 
German. Only the teacher German must every way 
prepared the teacher Greek.” 

More less completely accord with these sentiments stands the 
recently organized Language Association America.” 
Assembling the call scholars whose names promised wise 
leadership composed largely persons holding the chairs this 
department the colleges the United States; graduates them- 
selves, many instances, whose work has been supplemented 
university course abroad several them men who bring the study 
the philology the modern languages the same training and the 
Same zeal that animate the younger classical philologists, hence 
too broad recognize any room for rivalry jealousy between the 
ancient and the modern, —this body may presumed voice the 
most mature and sober views modern-language study 
America. While refusing institute comparisons, outspoken 
opinions the objects such study and, its first session 
1883, put upon record its resolve that these consist “literary 
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culture, philological scholarship, and linguistic discipline.” The 
first two these may set aside as, theoretically, hardly 
germane this discussion. The work the preparatory school 
essentially practical and disciplinary. take our figure from the 
medizeval guilds, the apprenticeship the long journeymanship 
which merely begins with college, and out which only the few pass 
masters high scholarship. confine ourselves strictly the 
question, Can the modern languages furnish effective means 
linguistic discipline The doubter asks for more than 
for something more convincing than unsupported generalities. 
ounce fact will outweigh pound theory. Let then take 
few illustrations what may called disciplinary topics the 
grammatical study the French and German. 

presume that will admitted disciplinary which requires 
effort acquire and judgment accurately toapply. Thus considered, 
all parts classical grammar are not equally ex. 
ample, the memorizing the paradigms the noun, the adjective, 
and the verb less than the study the cases and the moods 
and tenses,—perhaps even than the acquirement accurate sense 
the value and use the indeclinables. Now, what would 
thought Latin Greek grammar means discipline, all this 
more intellectual portion were eliminated? But, far ob- 
servation goes, student supposed know French who has 
acquired fair vocabulary, can apply the rules for varying nouns and 
adjective for gender and number, and has good knowledge the 
regarded quite scholar, and even the college examiner looks with 
surprised approval upon the candidate who, addition these 
things, master the rules for the position conjunctive personal 
objects and for the agreement the past participle. These things, 
which, being usually taught rote instead rational 
parative method, call for the exercise higher faculty than 
memory, represent most minds the sum total the potentiality 
French grammar means discipline. 

But even this lower plane, the possibilities, far from being ex- 
hausted, are hardly more than hinted. Even this field, covered 
the text-books common use among us, seldom wholly worked, 
the difficult parts being slurred over, virtue, doubt, the vague 
feeling that whatever hard is, course, unessential. But these 
books themselves are very elementary, compared with grammars 
for some time use German schools, more recently employed 
England, and shortly, doubt not, destined find place among 
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us. Let one two instances illustrate. The average school-boy 
thinks, —and many more experience think too, that the sub- 
ject the article has been exhausted when has committed 
memory /e, /a, un, une, with half-dozen rules for the omission 
this part speech. Ploetz’s Grammaire basée sur 
work written French for pupils the age our boys 
about enter college, one the most excellent text-books ever 
prepared for school use, the treatment the article fills nineteen 
pages, under twenty-nine heads. Professor Harrison’s 
Syntax, adaptation exhaustive work, the same 
subject covers twenty-six pages, means diffusely treated, under 
forty-two heads. The subject the definite article with geographical 
names alone requires slight effort master and skill apply. 
Now, our argument not that all this shall learned the 
preparatory school. another question merely say that 
there, capable being utilized those who think ex- 
pedient. Much it, however, absolutely essential any thorough 
preparatory course. 

For another instance, let refer the use mood 
when used without preposition, when with de, when with 
when with The subject practically ignored ordinary 
instruction and yet, aside from the fact that, without knowledge 
it, scarcely possible write simple French sentences correctly 
its acquirement would afford much mental training could 
obtained from any corresponding section classical grammar. 

But the French means lacking that which exercises the 
higher faculties the mind, which refines the intellectual percep- 
tion, strengthens the mental grip, and clarifies the judgment. 
not say the same degree the classic languages, for that not 
believe but degree far beyond what commonly admitted, and 
possibly sufficient give much mental exercise acquired 
through the Greek grammar the average school-boy even 
college student. 

Here let urge consideration which unfair overlook 
all discussion this and kindred topics. The question not 
upon the absolute capacity for imparting discipline different 
studies, but upon the capacity the pupil receive discipline from 
these compared studies. requisite sow bushel grass- 
seed plot ground where only can possibly take root 
Would not the part wisdom and reason invent ways 
make each seed find its place and germinate? one hundred per 
cent., then, represent what may call the absolute disciplinary value 
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the Greek, and ninety per cent. that the German, and pos. 
sibly eighty per cent. that the French, may these not practically 
equally valuable for our purpose, seventy-five per cent. would 
represent the pupil’s capacity for absorbing discipline any kind? 

examples the higher disciplinary topics French, take the 
subject cases the substantive, and the use tenses and moods, 
ticularly the subjunctive. 

The treatment the subject case French may seem some 
likely brief the essay Snakes Ireland,” which read, 
are nosnakes Ireland.” The friends servus, servi, servo, 
will say, perhaps, that there case French, the nouns being 
uninflected. True; but the same effects produced the case 
endings Greek and Latin are attainable French, that almost 
perfect organ expression, other devices. The genitive with 
verbs signifying favor, please, trust, assist, and their con- 
traries also command, obey, etc the accusative space and 
the subject accusative; the ablative cause, manner, means, and 
instrument, choose random among many, have their lineal 
descendants the latertongue. The study the modern analytical 
forms, prepositional phrases, pursued with comparative 
examination the elder assumed that Latin will 
always studied those seeking the higher education, cannot 
tall short giving much true discipline the study the same 
subject Latin alone. 

The same thing equally true turn the subject tenses 
and moods. submit anyone equally familiar with the classic and 
the modern languages, whether comprehend the delicate shades 
the use the tenses French does not demand severe and high 
exercise the discriminating faculty comprehend the same 
subject Latin, even Greek. not, why not? 

The same true, though less degree, with 
junctive mood. course, the creation the conditional 
and otherwise, the French has eliminated considerable portion this 
delicate construction from the parent Latin. Buta very large fraction 
remains. the same thing the elder day. The sub- 
junctive the subjunctive wherever you find it,—subtle, elusive, and 
well calculated test the mental grasp the brightest scholars. 
The mere fact that French, the often falsely-quoted example 
easy language, makes less so. comprehend and apply 
the rules for the use the subjunctive, especially after verbs say- 
ing and thinking, taken negatively, interrogatively, and conditionally, 
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wise yields the subtlest portions Latin and Greek grammar 
its demands upon the school-boy’s brain. 

The French has purposely been chosen instituting these com- 
parisons, what alleged true here, true for the 
German. With its complex declension system nouns; its two-fold 
adjective declension the subtleties the modal auxiliaries mean- 
ing, and the complicated verb-phrases which they figure; the 
almost bewildering subject prepositions the wide extension the 
use the subjunctive; and the stringent requirements respecting 
word-arrangement sentences and clauses different character,— 
render language able afford the highest discipline which lan- 
guage, apart from literature, capable giving. And who will say 
word depreciate its literature 

have thus far confined our attention comparison the 
grammar the ancient and modern languages for disciplinary study. 
But some who might allow that fair case can made out for the 
latter this particular field, feel themselves impregnable their 
position that, when comes the subject translation, the weight 
argument greatly favor the The fact that com- 
paratively short time puts within the power the student the 
modern languages translate with facility that has not acquired 
his Latin and Greek even the end his college course, becomes 
them strong argument for the immeasurably greater disciplinary 
value these ancient tongues. 

Three considerations, however, greatly break the force this argu- 
ment. First, the fact that enable their pupils read sight 
the aim the most successful and progressive classical teachers 
the present day; again, that the texts between which the com- 
parisons are made are chosen unfairly favor the and, 
finally, that means proven that language with strong re- 
semblances the vernacular necessarily affords less discipline the 
young translator than one remoter from it. Surely, possible 
read Greek and Latin sight,—and who doubts then 
have once gone long way toward closing the great gulf pre- 
supposed the argument; for sight-reading presumes and fosters 
the very familiarity which deemed detrimental discipline 
French and German. The edges the abyss approach still nearer 
when, instead confining our attention simple stories modern 
comedies, which often form the staple class-room reading the 
preparatory work modern languages, recognize the fact that 
works similar dignity the Anabasis and Iliad are available 
these languages also, and should employed for students upon the 
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equivalent course,—at least, the last year the preparatory work, 
While would, doubt, difficult find anything French 
perplexing the average school-boy the hardest parts 
Xenophon and Homer, the same lack surely does not exist regards 
the German were hard work and blind wrestling 
with the text were the only disiderata for discipline, would bea 
very simple matter find the requisite prose ready hand for the 
trial Kopfzerbrechung.” 

But, surely, the highest disciplinary value the Greek any 
other translation does not consist the mere achievement diffi- 
cult task. translate transfer another idiom, without 
dition diminution, the sum total the ideas and shades ideas ex. 
isting the the style, far this evanescent perfume 
may transferable. does not consist puzzling out the general 
meaning paragraph, but seizing upon and rendering the subtle 
shades meaning which determine precise ideas. the work 
the chemist, who counts his analysis failure far the ele- 
ments not make perfect equation with the original weight the 
analyzed substance. this the kind work that being done 
our much-cited novice-adepts the translation the modern 
guages? Those who have stood the best positions know, 
see something very different, mixture varied proportions 
knowledge, guesses, lucky otherwise, and stuff 
weighed the town-scales, rather than the delicate 
astonishing how many, even candidates for college, 
have conception the value important factor the time 
element sentence, but translate present tense past 
future, according the dictates who-knows-what preconceived 
notion. The same, sure, less true the translation from 
the classic language. fair question, whether classical in- 
struction not part responsible for the habit inaccuracy. 
When task very difficult, compared with the ability its 
performer, the fact that accomplished any way wins applause; 
ask what fashion done, seems unsympathetic, hypercritical, 
unreasonable. 

Now, are prepared far take issue with the common 
opinion affirm that the very things which seem make 
translation easy may made the basis the highest discipline. 
The most disciplinary part the work undoubtedly this part 
which deals with precise values and relations. While similarity 
idiom may furnish suggestions certain general ideas, does not 
suggest these more delicate, yet all-important, details. The similar 
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word most often the reef which the inexperienced translator 
wrecked. young man once translated, —very likely sight, 
“Za bouquin poudreux, que vous retrouvez sur les 
powder found the leaves lovely forget-me-not.” This cer- 
tainly extreme case, but veritable one, and will illustrate 
point. possible every instance detect the wrong French 
word that formed kind dissolving view with the original, 
and determined its translation. The fact that the result was 
entirely devoid sense commentary great deal 
class translation. serious danger all translation young 
persons lies the tendency translate rather harmony with 
preconceived notion than with the words the text. This 
naturally more common the modern languages than the classics. 
overcome this tendency work the most highly disciplinary 
character. what known science “the elimination the 
personal equation,” correction great importance where accurate 
results are expected Without, then, going far claim that 
the translation passages similar character from the modern lan- 
guages and from the classics requires more skill, though surely more 
caution, the case the former than the latter, one may justly 
claim that immeasurable superiority,” even marked advantage, 
can proven for the classics. much the same evidence, 
possible meet extravagant claims with respect the comparatively 
larger disciplinary value Greek and Latin composition. 

Here must rest case the possibility furnishing 
equivalent for the Greek the fitting schools concerned. 

number difficult problems await us, which have time 
scarcely more than state, and solve some which practical test 
some years may necessary. These, moreover, are questions 
especial interest the preparatory schools, since here the test 
made. They include several those questions already mentioned 
being pretty well settled for the classics, comparative im- 
portance attaching grammar, composition, and translation, the 
character the authors read, the amount and the proportions 
prose and poetry. important are the questions whether 
the equivalent shall furnished two languages one; and 
one, whether French German. Meantime, some provisional 
standard must set up, backed some body requisite dignity 
win for respect and recognition. Possibly the new Modern 
Language Association America” called this very work. 
plan discussed and adopted would doubtless adopted 
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the colleges that have been groping their way hitherto, and thus 
adopted, would become general. 

Desiring know the sentiment college instructors with regard 
such matters these, and thinking that the collation this 
evidence might prove general advantage, recently sent out 
circular inquiry persons holding this position institutions 
claiming collegiate rank all parts the United States. The 
tions asked were the following 

Should the equivalent required both French and German? 

Should the empirical the scientific study the grammar 
made the more 

What existing text-books would most nearly represent proper 
amount grammatical 

What attainments composition should regarded 
essential 

(a) Should there quantity” requirement the amount 
read, (4) should ability translate sight take the place 
such 

the former about how much (say duodecimo pages) 
should required, and what proportions should prose and classic 
drama embodied the 

the latter 6), what should the grade difficulty 
the selections presented for sight translation 

large number interesting replies have been received, but 
still too soon discuss fully the material hand. The trend 
opinion, however, certain particulars, quite clearly marked. 
While views seem pretty equally divided between those who 
would favor preliminary course two languages, and those who 
would limit one, very large majority favor the German rather 
than the French, case such limitation. The purely empirical 
method, which the so-called Natural the most pro- 
nounced type, found less than half many supporters the 
scientific method, which Grammar fair exponent 
while judicious combination the two was the judgment larger 
number than favored the exclusive use either method. Thus 
ratified the opinion the Modern Language Association,” which 
appended the words the resolution already quoted expression 
the belief that the work the class-room, oral practice 
desirable The replies the sixth question favor 
preparation for sight translation the examination, rather than upon 
any designated amount specified authors; large number, how- 
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ever, favor combination both aims; and these, with the ad- 
vocates strict quantity requirement, considerably outnumber 
the advocates examination sight translations merely. re- 
gards attainments composition, the widest divergence opinion 
manifest, ranging from the belief that none should required, 
the conviction that ability conduct any kind correspondence 
was prerequisite for admission college. Most, however, would 
seem satisfied with such degree proficiency would enable 
the candidate apply accurately the principles studied the gram- 
mar. similar diversity shown with regard the grade 
difficulty the selections presented for sight translation. 
While the least exacting would choose nothing severer than un- 
idiomatic prose, another would take something trying the com- 

Whatever the diversity sentiment upon some these points, 
there are one two upon which there can hardly difference 
opinion. would, think, agreed that the time spent the 
preparatory work must equal amount that given the sub- 
ject for which the substitution again, that this time must 
devoted work less thorough and serious one case than 
the other. 

Here come face face with two facts, that would discourag- 
ing but for the promise the future, already the way fulfill- 
ment. refer the character the text-books common use, 
and the inadequate preparation the teachers modern lan- 
guages compared with that the classical 
The text-books any study may taken the almost infallible 
index the disciplinary value that study given time. Growth 
stagnation the work instruction may inferred with 
degree certainty from the demand, lack it, for text-books 
level with the best work the day. Where the text-book twenty 
years ago holds its place, you may infer one two things, either 
that its author was seer who forecast the knowledge the future, 
science caught with its prophet; else that those who use it, 
not behind the times, are acting exactly they were. There 
the majority so-called grammars made today. Our admirable 
Professor Whitney something such seer Ihave mentioned. His 
German grammar far outstripped the generally recognized needs 
its day, and almost anticipated the present But, have else- 
where said, text-books grammar higher grade, which popularize 
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the results modern philological research and approach 
agogical perfection the unsurpassed school grammars the classic 
languages, begin available. Works this character must 
take the place text-books now use, least supplement them, 
before the modern languages can hope recognized the 
peers the Greek the class What true the grammar 
true the texts. Remarkable progress has been witnessed within 
ten years the commenting modern classics for school use. 
cite familiar parallel, what Mr. Rolfe has done for the plays 
Shakespeare, Buchheim, Hart, and others, have done for the German 
classics and, hardly less satisfactorily, certain masters the English 
schools for French authors. 

And what shall said the teachers the modern 
guages that shall not seem invidious? Certainly would the 
basest flattery say that they are well trained and capable 
the teachers the classics. The classical teacher must least 
college graduate and the heir system disciplinary 
struction which, safe say, represents far the best work done 
the profession teaching,—at least the secondary 
these schools has not usually enjoyed the benefits collegiate 
course. Even though sojourn abroad may have secured him cer- 
tain qualifications could not have gained college, such work 
are laying out, these cannot make for the lack thorough 
and general training. Mother-wit and common-sense may much, 
but they cannot take the place technical preparation. will not 
dwell the unsatisfactory picture conjured comparison 
the teachers the two departments, but will, closing, briefly 
sketch the qualifications that will possessed our teachers 
modern languages the near future. 

The requirements the college will raise the standard teach- 
ing that scholarly men and women will consider worth while 
into training for the work. Graduates who have made specialty 
the modern languages while college, and who have taken post- 
graduate course study the continent, will occupy the best 
places, and set pattern for the rest. The teachers will have mas- 
tered the new science phonetics, and able impart their 
pupils not the conventional thing that passes for French pronunci- 
modern Stratford atte-Bowese, but something approx- 
imating more nearly French this, however, more 
part accurate scholarship than reason probable occasions 
for practical application. Being equally versed Latin and 
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French, English and German, they will employ the comparative 
method instruction, and thereby inspire ever-new interest 
their pupils, while they develop them higher powers comparison, 
discrimination, and inference. Finally, the classical teachers will 
agreeably stimulated the existence class their peers 
scholarship and pedagogical ability, and generous rivalry will 
naturally tend raise the standard instruction the whole de- 
partment linguistic study. 
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was the early part the sixteenth century. Love for an. 
tiquity had become passion. Modern language was considered too 
poor for adequately expressing either poetic thought the elegance 
cultivated conversation. Italy, leading the revived love let. 
ters art and science, stood foremost teacher. The Univer. 
sity, celebrated for the learning its professors, was attracting its 
schools, colonies, pupils from all other lands. The Grand Dukes 
the House Este had made themselves illustrious the honor 
they paid letters, and had contributed not little the literary 
productions the time. Under their guidance there were presented 
the theatres translations the famous Greek and Latin comedies, 
given with all the ancient pomp and customs; that classic images 
and classic verse became familiar the common people. 

Hercules II., inheriting the tastes his family, was making his 
reign brilliant epoch the history Ferrara, not only the 
magnificence his living and the unusually quiet state the 
country under his command, but his love learning, his en- 
thusiasm for art, and the generous encouragement given all; 
that his court became gathering-place for men literary and 
scientific ability, for poets and for bold thinkers. Ariosto spent his 
last years Ferrara, guest the Duke, and was cherished its 
greatest glory. 

Torquato Tasso grew the court where his father, Bernardo, 
also poet mean degree, was established secretary the 
Duchess. Marot from France, and Calvin from Switzerland, found 
there the freedom denied them home, and brought with them the 
wit and grace and the strong, serious thought intimately connected 
with each name. Lollio and Celio Calcagnini were fostering taste 
for the most earnest study their teaching the Academy the 
Elevati, and scholars from all lands came Ferrara radiant 
centre learning and philosophy. 

The marriage Duke Hercules with Renée France, daughter 
Louis XII., brought the court woman endowed with rich gifts 
intellect, whose love for letters, art, and science found there free 
field for gratification, and added the renown that already famous 
circle. was into this circle that Olympia Morata came the age 
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age thirteen, and was from these learned and critical men that she 
received the most unbounded admiration for her talents, and the most 
devoted affection for the loveliness her character. Olympia was 
the daughter Fulvio Peregrino Morata, native Mantua, who 
had become distinguished for his proficiency ancient languages, 
and whose teaching the universities Italy had been most honor- 
able. had also written much prose and verse, and his work 
upon the songs Petrarch and Dante was the first the kind pub- 
lished Italian. Morata was summoned the court Duke 
Alphonso, father Hercules preceptor his two younger 
sons. gave lectures the schools, and won the esteem 
poets and savants for his profound learning and the purity his 
taste. 

His chief interest this time centered the education his 
eldest daughter, who from infancy had exhibited remarkable love 
for study, and whose marvelous progress learning was such 
gratify the most ambitious teachers. Born Ferrara 1526, 
she seemed inspired from birth with enthusiasm for 
antiquity. She learned talk Latin and Greek easily 
her mother-tongue. talents and graces developed rapidly 
that, when still child, she gathered around herself charmed ad- 
mirers the most famous the literary friends her father. She 
conversed freely with them all subjects classic interest, an- 
swered their questions, and astonished them the quickness and 
spirit her repartees. Among these friends were Giraldi, Ricci, and 
the German brothers, Sinapius, who were then professors Greek 
and medicine the University, and Celio Calcagnini, famous 
once mathematician, poet, and had watched her 
progress with loving interest from the time had placed kiss 
upon the forehead child-muse,” and rejoiced her success. 
Her first instructor Greek was Chilian Sinapius, whose affection 
she took the place daughter, and whose admiration only increased 
with 

The family Morata was means well off, and was not 
possible for Olympia give her time unreservedly study. There 
were four yeunger children care for, and many domestic duties fell 
her share; that often the maid who was considered worthy 
the muses was obliged turn away from classic 
delights perform the most menial service. But freedom was near, 
and devotion the studies she loved became not only privilege, 
but duty. 


Anne d’Este, the eldest daughter the Duke, was five years 
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younger than Olympia, and already remarkable for the early develop. 
ment her mind. Asa child, she recited with evident appreciation 
fragments from Demosthenes and Cicero, and translated for 
her own amusement. The Duchess Renée was justly proud her 
talented child, and desirous giving her every advantage. The best 
masters, course, were her command, and the one great lack, 
suitable companionship, seemed also attainable the daughter 
Morata. 

The name and acquirements Olympia were not unknown the 
Duchess, and her request Olympia was brought the palace, 
From that time the two gifted girls became constant companions 
and warm friends, aiding and stimulating each other sympathy 
and affectionate Upon the change her lot, Calcagnini 
writes congratulate her: You may henceforth give yourself 
your favorite studies, exchange the distaff for the pen, linen for 
books, the needle for the stylus. render this change more easy, 
fortune, signal favor, calls you the palace the Duchess and 
into the company her daughter Anne, whose rare merit promises 
her parents honor equal that she has received from 
for you now preserve the treasure you have received from your 
parents, modesty, humility, holy exercises, add them 
wisdom, elegance, magnanimity, and contempt for what low.” 

Long afterward, Olympia wrote the Princess: “In spite the 
distance which has separated many years, the thought you 
has never been effaced from memory. You know what 
ilarity lived together, united similar tastes and studies, the 
remembrance which must ever draw closer the bonds between 
The favor which ask God continnally that may prove you 
affection and serve you some way.” 

Morato was still the chief instructor his daughter, and under his 
teaching the girls made rapid progress. The Princess Anne was 
only second Olympia her attainments. She translated into 
Latin from the Italian style which Calagnini called elegant and 
royal. Their studies were varied, and arranged cultivate both 
memory and imagination. Among other exercises were recitations 
trom the poets and improvisations, which last Olympia displayed 
such thoughtfulness, mingled with grace and beauty expression, 
that her auditors became enthusiastic. essays Latin and 
Greek were greatly praised. Her Afology for Cicero, written 
sponse certain detractors, was dedicated Calcagnini, and him 
was considered master-piece. 

fifteen she gave critical readings upon the Paradoxes 
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Cicero” before large audiences students and learned men, whom she 
charmed equally her word and manner. one her preludes 
she craves the indulgence her audience this way: know the 
rare kindness those who listen me, yet the timidity natural 
age, joined the feebleness talents, fills with just 
tremble and remain silent. But you command and 
obey. There are songs full melody that, repeated the 
most modest instrument, they retain their sweetness. Such are the 
words favorite author. Listen them. Even passing 
lips they can lose nothing their grace and majesty.” 

That she was listened with delighted attention have abundant 
testimony. Celio Secundo Curione wrote: heard her declaim- 
ing Latin, improvising Greek, explaining the Paradoxes the 
greatest orators, and answering all questions addressed her. 
One would have thought her learned virgin Greece Rome, 
whom she might well compared.” Another listener praises the 
abundance her thoughts, and the purity her style, full delicacy 
with gathering the flowers spring weave for themselves garlands 
thousand colors; but you disdain these perishing biossoms, and 
seek the gardens the Muses the immortal garlands which only 
grow fairer with years.” Still another declares: “If the ancients 
were right singing the praises the inspired women, Praxilla, 
Corinne, Sappho, well admire Olympia, the honor 
Ferrara 

Only fragment these writings has been preserved. 
hymn praise poetry, written the language and with the spirit 
Sappho, ending with the words: Let other women delight 
other pleasures for me, poetry joy, glory!” Un- 
fortunately, authentic portrait can found, but all who speak 
her this time describe her beauty face and figure equal 
that her and can imagine how the freshness and grace 
the young girl, with the novelty listening such orator, 
must have increased the admiration excited her talents. 

The Duchess manifested affectionate interest her daughter’s 
companion and one time, when Olympia was attacked severe 
illness, every attention was lavished upon her. her convalescence 
she was sent royal conveyance her father’s house, for the 


greater quiet and care she could have there, and her return the 
palace was made the occasion joyful 

The younger children the ducal family were following fast the 
same literary pathway. Gifted with beauty and talent, they throve 
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upon the severe studies with which they were nourished, and 
their thorough retention and quick adaptation, shamed the learned 
men whom they astonished their They often took 
part plays, sometimes Latin, sometimes translations made 
for their use Ariosto. 

1543, the Pope, Pius III., made royal progress through the 
domains the faithful, and was received Duke Hercules 
Ferrara with magnificence splendor rarely equaled. grand 
féte was given the favorite country-seat the Duke Belvidere, 
the description which, given the learned Muratori, reads 
taken from the Nights. the evening, among other 
pleasures offered the Pontiff, who was also lover letters, was 
the comedy The Brothers,” Terence, recited the original 
the young princes and princesses, with the most charming grace 
and spirit. 

During these years, when the minds men were turning with 
newed interest all matters connected with art and 
had been freshly fired with love learning, the higher faculties 
the soul had not remained inactive. Freedom thought and self. 
assertion were having their way religion also, Italy was filled 
with eager inquiry and earnest study into the truth the doctrines 
which were being freely preached beyond the Alps. 

Rome, aware her danger, used all her power stamp out 
kindling flame. Torture, banishment, and death were the rewards 
those who sought lighten the darkness ages the brightness 
dawning their own souls and although the strongholds among 
the mountains, the pure faith held its ground, darkness gradually 
settled down again through all the beautiful land. 

Those who had taken refuge the liberal court Ferrara were 
forced back again Germany Switzerland, where the opposing 
powers were more equal terms, The Duke sided strongly with 
the and the Duchess, who, from early influences, and from 
intercourse with Calvin, Ochino, and other free-hearted men, was 
fully sympathy with the reformed faith, was prevented from giving 
aid where her feelings directed the chains which were being 
closely drawn about herself. 

Olympia, with her keen perception and strong mind, was not slow 
feel the influence this philosophy, different from that the 
sages whom she worshipped. home and the court she met its 
devoted followers. Her father was one the first openly avow 
the new doctrines, under the teaching the reformer Curione, and 
was strong and clear his adherence the new faith but was 
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not until afterward, under the pressure affliction and sorrow, that 
Olympia was find joy and consolation, and the filling her highest 
aspirations, strong and simple faith which was henceforth 
the ruling power her life; when she could write, cannot really 
say whether have experienced more pain from the injuries inflicted 
upon me, pleasure from the protection God.” 

When Olympia reached the age twenty-two, there came the 
sudden change which divided all her past with its brilliant surround- 
ings, its luxury, and its ideal delights, from future loneliness, 
suffering, and actual want. Yet the new life was lifted 
above the commonplace, made beautiful and admirable the self- 
forgetfulness and dauntless cheer with which the idol the court, 
the favorite the Muses, was face trials which would crush 
weaker spirit. 

1548, Olympia was called home the illness her 
After short and severe Peregrino Morata passed away, leav- 
ing his eldest daughter really the head the family. invalid 
mother, three younger sisters, and brother, all looked her the 
strong one upon whom lean. Never well off, the death Morato 
left his family straitened circumstances. 

Olympia never returned the court. During her father’s illness, 
the Princess Anne d’Este had been married Francis Lorraine, 
Duke Guise, and had gone away France. presence might 
still have been required one the ladies-in-waiting the 
Duchess, but slanderous accusation, directed against those 
friends who were supposed more less sympathy with 
the Duchess regard religion, was seized upon the Duke 
pretext for dismissing them from the palace and Olympia, one 
them, unable answer clear herself, was banished disgrace. 

Very dark days were then the lot the Morata family. Few 
their friends dared stand them, and the faithful ones were those 
whose withdrawal from the Church Rome had rendered them 
liable its vengeance. But trials only make more firm who 
suffer for their convictions. Faenza, the first victim 
the Inquisition, was lying prison Ferrara, awaiting the day when 
the flames should set him free. Many times Olympia visited him 
with tokens sympathy and remembrance from his friends, receive 
from him return instruction and encouragement the faith whose 
power sustain was plainly showing. With her went some- 
times the Princess Lavinia Rovire, noble lady the House 
Urbino, whom Olympia had known the court, and with whom she 
ever retained warm and intimate friendship. 
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Among the students drawn Ferrara the advantages offered 
its university was talented young German from Bavaria named 
Andrew Grunthler, who, equally devoted philosophy and medicine, 
was pursuing both studies under the direction the brothers Sin. 
apius. From them continually heard praises the young girl, 
whom they took most affectionate interest and pride. The death 
Morato, and the trouble into which the family was immediately 
plunged, served increase the tenderness which the young man 
had long secretly cherished for Olympia. The sympathy and 
generously expressed, when old friends were turning coldly 
away, could not but touch her heart, and his love was returned with 
all the strength her ardent nature. 

The wedding was quietly celebrated amid the prayers and bless. 
ings those who knew well the merits and misfortunes her family, 
was her custom joy grief, Olympia’s feelings moulded 
selves into classic and Greek hymn was written her for 
the marriage. the chorus the tragedies turned into hymn 
Christian faith. 

After brilliant examination, Grunthler received his degree and 
prepared return his native land, hoping obtain professorship 
one the academies there. was the midst winter. 
many was torn religious war, and was not safe for Grunthler 
take his wife with him until some place should fixed upon for 
their abode. The separation was full pain. Communication be- 
tween the two countries was rare, and during his absence Olympia 
seldom heard from him. She wrote often, begging for tidings and 
expressing the greatest grief and the warmest affection, 

the spring Grunthler returned, and after sorrowful parting 
from the family she was never meet again, Olympia accompanied 
him beyond the Alps, taking with her her little brother Emilio. 
They went first Augsburg, where they were most kindly received 
the King’s counsellor, George Hermann, whom Grunthler had 
been recommended Count Orsini. kept them his guests, 
became warmly attached them both, and was able fully recog- 
nize the talents Olympia, whose name was already known him. 
Among other appreciative friends were the Fugger brothers, mer- 
chant princes Augsburg, who showered upon them the most 
flattering attentions. 

The old friend Morata, the wise and good Curione, was then, 
after many vicissitudes, settled the University Basle, where 
was honored and loved all who held dear the cause the Refor- 
mation. Olympia wrote him, giving the history the family since 
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the death her father, and begging for continuance his affec- 
tion: The daughter one whom you have loved much cannot 
stranger you, and children honor themselves inheriting 
the friendships their responded most cordially, 
thanking her for her remembrance: one loved and esteemed 
your noble father while living more than sweet continue 
this affection the daughter who makes him live again his talents 
and his piety. God praised that has withdrawn your youth 
its flower from the poisonous atmosphere courts, and has given 
you liberty more precious than gold. have read the psalm you 
sent me, translated into Greek, and can only praise it. May you 
much more work the same kind. shall longer envy 
Greece her Pindar. Courage, dear Olympia! Follow the call 
the Muse, and bind the sacred laurel upon your brow. You have 
drunk poetic fount, purer than that Sappho. Write 
often. Nothing can please more. The elegance, the goodness, 
the grace your letters, are truly was renewed be- 
tween the aged philosopher and the youthful poetess close friend- 
ship, which was interrupted only death. 

Another friendship, strengthened personal intercourse, was that 
with John Sinapius, who had been instructor both Olympia and 
her husband. was living with his family Wurtzburg, 
physician the Prince Bishop Zobel, and there the two passed many 
happy days while waiting for some plan fixed upon for their 
maintenance, 

The unsettled state the country caused the war, and the 
scarcity students the universities from the same cause, made 
difficult for Grunthler obtain the position desired, and was 
with the hope something better the future that accepted the 
appointment for the winter post-surgeon the Spanish garrison 
Schweinfurt, his native place. 

From the banks the the wilds northern Bavaria; from 
being the brightest ornament the brilliant circle the court 
Ferrara being the wife poorly paid army surgeon separated 
from her own home and family, cut off from the intercourse with 
learned men, which had ever been her chief delight, and obliged 


meet only foreigners whose language she could never comprehend, 
and who knew little the classic tongues which her thoughts 
readily clothed themselves;—this was the change brought 
Olympia the first year her married life. opportunity 
escape all this, and enter instead the society agreeable both, 
was afforded directly after their establishment Schweinfurt. 
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Through their friend, Counsellor Hermann, professorship the 
Academy Lintz, the capital Upper Austria, was offered 
Grunthler. This position was one which brought with special 
privileges, but which also demanded conformity the Church 
Rome. Husband and wife were one this respect, and preferred 
the spiritual freedom obscurity and poverty prosperity 
pleasure the expense their religion. was for the sake this 
religion that they left Italy, with hope returning and now, for 
the sake their religion, even the risk giving offence their 
good friend the counsellor, the tempting offer was promptly declined, 

For more than year, life passed almost without incident. Besides 
her domestic duties, Olympia occupied her time with teaching her 
little brother and the daughter Sinapius, whose education had 
been committed her care. She read with them Plutarch, Homer, 
Virgil seeking, she herself said, inspire them with the love 
study. master cannot teach everything,” she said; “he can 
only point the source wrote Sinapius: Your 
little girl learns something every thus that she gathering 
her treasure little poor and the sick were constantly 
cared for her. She spent the study the Bible, 
and translating into Greek the Psalms David from the Hebrew. 
Many these were set music her husband, and were sung 
the evening service the little circle devout men and women 
who composed the only society possible for them. 

Several them, especially the second and the forty-eighth, are 
given with vigor and grandeur expression and rhythm which make 
them sound like exulting cry confidence and courage such 
nation might utter time trouble; and, with her large heart and 
wide sympathies, Olympia was doubtless speaking, her strong 
faith, for the two people who were dear her. 

Those which are existence are the few which she sent copies 
Curione, whose approbation was particularly valuable her, and 
which was lavishly bestowed. She also wrote upon religious sub- 
jects, arranging her thoughts the form dialogue, according 
the classic fashion familiar her. These dialogues she sent 
her friend, Lavinia Rovire, strengthen her her religious life 
and console her the trial through which she was passing. 

During all this time her heart was wrung anxiety for her mother 
and sisters, from whom she could get tidings. She wrote when- 
ever opportunity offered, and sent for their relief, trusty hand, 
offerings from her own scanty savings. her letters she was 
confine herself the most ordinary topics, and dared not 
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send messages her friends, lest they should incur danger from 
being suspected having intercourse with prominent 

the spring 1553 began the terrible siege Schweinfurt, the 
story which has had few parallels the long list horrors caused 
civil war. The lawless Albert Brandenburg, after making 
himself terror the surrounding country, was penned this 
city, which had made his stronghold, and there held out fourteen 
months against the forces the allied princes. The violence the 
unrestrained soldiery, the famine, the incessant rain fire from the 
besiegers’ guns, and the pestilence that finally broke out, brought 
ruin and distress the innocent and unprotected inhabitants. 
Grunthler was occupied night and day attendance the sick, and 
last was attacked himself the disease. efforts seemed 
vain, remedies were all gone; but his wife’s prayers were unceasing. 
“Signs approaching death,” she writes, surely that 
should have lost all hope but for faith, which penetrates into the 
mystery the unseen world. The Lord spared husband 
miracle, and spared unspeakable 

For time the happiness the little family seemed over- 
balance the misery their surroundings. Olympia’s letters are full 
thanksgiving and confidence. perish the ruins 
this city than enjoy all the delights earth evil land. 
ask God only one favor,—that may continue faithful the end.” 
But the fearful war went on, with renewed attempts from the 
besiegers overthrow the strong walls. the population had 
died, half the city was ruins; and when the Margrave stole away 
night with the remnants his army, was scene desolation 
upon which the conquerors entered. Enraged the long resistance, 
and contrary the express command the Emperor, they gave 
orders for fire and pillage. 

Fleeing from the cellar which for weeks had been them place 
refuge; Grunthler and his family were met unknown soldier, 
who offered guide them out the burning city, which did, 
serving their protector the way. Outside the lines they en- 
countered new perils. They were seized band ruffians, 
and stripped. Grunthler was kept prisoner, and was only 
his wife’s agonizing entreaties that they were allowed 
together. with streaming hair, the few clothes 
that were left her hanging rags, almost dead with terror and pain, 
wonder that the delicate woman became prey the fever 
from which she never recovered. 

Ten miles they fled that night, and reached the town Hamel- 
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burg, where they were not allowed for all refugees from 
the hated city were put under ban. the next town they were 
detained prisoners several days, until letter from the bishop 
arrived ordering them set liberty. stranger, hearing 
their distress, sent them money for their journey; and reaching 
Reineck they were most kindly received the count, who assisted 
them still further their way the castle Erbach. 

The counts Erbach were among the truly noble the earth, 
The three brothers, whose castle overlooked the forests the 
wald, were brave knights, courtly scholars, and devoted Christians, 
They boldly avowed the new faith, and had often been persecuted for 
it; but their character had won for them the respect even their 
foes, and the story their daily life make beautiful picture against 
the background the tumult and vice the times. this 
family the fugitives were received with the most cordial welcome, 
Olympia’s strength gave way when the opportunity came for 
ation, and the countess and her daughters were unwearying their 
attentions the suffering stranger, who won all hearts her gentle- 
ness and grace. 

All was gone now,—their home and fortune, the library, which had 
been their greatest treasure, and nearly all Olympia’s manuscripts. 
Nothing was left them but each other and their faith God; or, 
Sinapius wrote them, you not carry all your treasures with 
you, knowledge, piety, honor, virtue, and love wisdom?” 
the same time sent the single volume saved from the flames, 
one which had belonged Peregrino Morato, and which was the 
only relic remaining his daughter all the books she had much 
loved. 

Through the recommendation the count, Grunthler was shortly 
after appointed the chair medicine the University Heidel- 
berg. They took leave their kind friends the new home, 
carrying with them not only the remembrance past favors, but 
many costly and beautiful gifts. There her many friends presented 
Olympia new library, the publishers Basle asking the honor 
being allowed assist the offering. 


With their meagre income, was difficult matter manage the 
domestic affairs the household, but Olympia’s interest could never 
limited those nearest her. She was able give both thoughts 
and alms the poor people she had known Schweinfurt, whose 
sufferings were ever present her mind. She worked and prayed 
for the struggling little church Ferrara, harrassed persecutions. 
That her mother had remained steadfast the midst such storm 
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was cause gratitude. She wrote and Vergerius, 
asking help from them, that writings, especially his cate- 
chism, might translated into Italian and scattered throughout the 
land whose spiritual welfare was dear her. 

The persecutions France drew from her more than tears. She 
wrote Anne Este, now the wife the Duke Guise, one 
the bitterest opponents the Reformation. She reminded her 
what they had learned together their girlhood the truth the 
Gospel, and conjured her, moving terms, take the part the 
innocent who were suffering for Christ’s sake. know that 
pleading their cause you may provoke the anger the king, the 
resentment your husband, and the fury your enemies; but 
know, too, that better face the enmity men than the dis- 
pleasure God.” Afterward, when Anne Guise dared, alone, 
oppose the horrors which were being perpetrated the name 
religion, cannot doubt that she was chiefly inspired the words 
her old friend and fellow-student. 

The details these last months her life are found letters 
her friends, especially Curione, whom she wrote freely. She 
guided the studies Emilio, and with him read over again her old 
favorites, Horace, Cicero, Homer; but for herself, the foremost place 
was given the Bible, which she studied constantly. Never lived 
true and holy soul,” her husband wrote, with much candor 
and purity.” Around her again, this centre learning, gathered 
distinguished men and strangers from other nations sought the honor 
being presented the beautiful Italian, now celebrated for her 
virtues for her learning. 

The fever, which nothing could stay, was fast eating away her 
life but from her bed suffering she would send her husband away, 
with brave words, care for the sick who were perishing from 
another outbreak the pestilence. Her last efforts were devoted 
letter Curione, which her strong soul shows the great love 
she bore her friends, together with the peace and fortitude perfect 
faith, The end was serene and painless, and she slept away into 
unwaking repose. This was the twenty-sixth October, 1555, 
the age twenty-nine. 

The grief and despair her husband were inconsolable. This 
last sorrow,” wrote, like the wave that sweeps over the wreck, 
plunges into abyss where nothing can relieve the bitterness 
pain.” gave himself his duties among the sick, and, 
less than two months, stricken with the same sickness was try- 
ing relieve, died, with words love and longing his lips. 
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Little Emilio soon followed, his life depended upon those who 
loved him and whom had lost. The three were buried 
the church St. Peter Heidelberg, the university bearing the 
expense, and inscribing upon the tomb Olympia testimony her 
goodness and genius. 

Widespread was the mourning caused this France, 
Italy, and Germany united paying honor the memory and 
alting the fame the woman whose talent had been remarkable, 


whose genius was pure, and whose goodness and truth were 


out blemish. edition her works, including her letters, was 
prepared, which was speedily exhausted. was necessarily incom- 
plete, many her poems, essays, and criticisms,—written, were 
also her letters, Latin buried the ashes 
Schweinfurt. can judge their merit only from the opinion 
contemporaries who had the first reading the manuscripts. These 
all unite unstinted praise. Indeed, all who felt her influence, 
either her presence through her writings, became enthusiastic 
her praise and the high and learned, the poor and suffering, 
sage, poet, and reformer, Olympia Morata was celebrated muse, 
philosopher, and saint. 
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Before the best work possible any direction there must 
comprehension the general principles fundamental that work, 
preparing the way for the special methods involved it; and, 
finally, there must skill the practical application those 
methods. 

Preparation, then, for the best work teaching demands,—first, 
study those principles philosophy which are fundamental all 
true education. There must thoughtful and careful study 
the human mind its development and its workings all stages 
its growth. Especially should the mental operations children 
studiously observed for before the teacher can understand the 
methods work used others; before can intelligently devise 
methods his must understand the natural workings 
the mind whose expansion those methods are aid. understand 
system, one must understand each and the teacher any 
grade who would work full sympathy with his pupils should know 
something their previous mental experiences, and something 
what yet store for them. Only this preparation can one 
gain such conception special methods will make him power- 
ful and original one who finds all his work purpose 
and every lesson 

The wise man, any line work, aims stand the shoulders 
his predecessors. The student education who seeks find the 
special methods best adapted for the application fundamental 
truths should not show less wisdom. should become acquainted 
with the history what has been done the past; should make 
extended study the methods use the present day. View- 
ing these methods, past and present, the light his comprehen- 
sion the general principles education, will enabled 
understand the causes the success failure which has attended 
different methods work, and from the experience others may 
gather wisdom for guidance his future efforts. Thus equipped, the 
teacher ready make the practical application his own 
methods. But there must skill making this practical appli- 
cation before can look for good work. this skill the natural 
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and immediate result the knowledge principles and methods? 
much skillful horsemanship the result the possession 
horse, and thorough understanding the laws 
Both are necessary one would ride, but all who have tried know 
only practice makes perfect.” 

With the knowledge how must teach and why, one may 
begin the work, and may become finally good but 
better for the cause education, for his pupils, and for himself, 
the first efforts are made school directed some one wiser 
than he, who can point out the reasons for his success failure; 
some one who, precept and example, can help him realize his 
ideals and become skillful well true that 
many become excellent teachers private professional study, 
observation methods school organization and instruction, and 
unguided experience. Yet, for most, course study and 
ing school whose aim train teachers would great 
advantage, and for many absolutely essential success. all 
events, before teacher can the best work, must learn 

have considered what the teacher’s training should be. Let 
see what provision made for it. The last Government report 
gives two hundred and thirty-three the number institutions 
the United States which offer some form professional training for 
teachers. this number, one hundred and thirty-three are schools 
established for some other purpose, but having connected with them 
department. About one-fifth are colored schools fourteen 
are State public institutions while the remaining one hundred 
and nineteen are private. Among these schools find universities, 
colleges, seminaries, business schools, and number private in- 
stitutions calling themselves normal schools, but with indication 
professional course study except the name, 

Besides these normal departments there are one hundred special 
schools for teachers, counting the 
these special schools, seventy-five are State normal schools, five 
which are for colored students twenty-five are city county 
normal schools, the one Washington being the only 
for colored the State normal schools not 
offer advantages for practical work, while thirty have connected with 
them practice department. few the city normal schools are 
inclined neglect theoretical work, while some give extended 
course both theory and practice. 
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The advantages afforded for the professional training teachers 
may classified, then, under four heads: 

First: The normal department. 

Second: The State normal which neglects practical work. 

The city normal school, which neglects theory. 

Fourth: The State city normal school, which offers course 
both theory and practice. 

Under the first head find only six institutions carrying this 
department with much reference professional training. These 
are the University Michigan, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University Missouri, the University Iowa, and the University 
Nebraska. 

Prof. Payne and Dr. Hall need introduction teachers 
indicate the high order the professional teaching under their 
direction. Miss dean the Department Pedagogy the 
University Missouri, made strong one; and the degree 
Master Pedagogy is, quote the words the Faculty, “the 
highest and most scholarly degree the university.” The Univer- 
sities Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin have each Chair 
Didactics, and study made the principles and methods 
education. The normal departments Colorado College and 
Nashville University also grant degrees completion their 
normal course but that course organized Nashville strangely 
deficient those subjects which make pedagogical 
department, while the normal school Colorado College seems 
literary rather than professional. Wellesley College offers also 
Collegiate which but advertising the fact 
that, like many other colleges, admits special students, who may 
choose any line work, but receive none the honors. There 
course the college which could considered professional 
unless philosophy, and that taught with reference the 
remarkable fact that college which sends out many 
teachers there chair pedagogy. 

This department, organized those universities which recog- 
nize teaching profession, affords only the opportunity for the 
study theory, but this great step for when 
consider that most our young men and women are more 


less interested the training and development children, seems 
strange that pedagogy should not thought necessary part 
liberal education the dead languages the calculus. Our 
nation would certainly stronger the parents her children 
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knew, through training well through the study theory, how 

cherish and develop the elements but, all events, 
the must have practice well theory before can con. 
sider his professional training complete. For this, like students 
other professions, must look his professional school, the 
normal school What advantages does offer? some these 


schools, have seen, one part the work specialized; 
some, some offer very little professional few have 
course both theory and practice. The normal schools which 
have practice department are many them like academies 
high schools, some respects, the course study including 
few professional subjects. Some them make study general 
principles and theorize special methods, or, perhaps, practice 
them some well-behaved and remarkably child-like classmates, 
Here have professional work, but stops too soon. Theory 
taught but practice neglected. 

the other hand, may find among the city normal schools 
some which put most their strength into practice-work, the 


neglect theory. Between these two defects hard 
The schools which devote themselves theory lay the foundation; 
and the superstructure never reared, the foundation sure. 
the city training-schools, sometimes organized, the foundation 
slight, owing the immaturity the students’ minds and the 
brief time given theory the unwieldly super- 
structure special methods built upon quite likely fall. 

Without comprehension the principles which his methods 
are should based, the teacher who uses them becomes 
and, though good one, the lack power felt both 
pupils and parents hence the cry that often hear, ““Away with 
methods they make machines teachers, and want original 

Though many cases there failure realize the ideal 
professional school for teachers, there are still many institutions 
where the student may receive training both theory and practice. 
Besides the thirty State normal schools which sustain such course, 
there are many the city normal schools which the name 
alone could not apply The city normal school 
Boston good example the schools this type. 


Since there obviously failure the part many normal 
schools the whole work for which they are organized, the ques- 
tion would naturally arise, there demand for this special training 
teachers, and so, why not the demand such insure 
more complete organization 
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reference the last report the Commissioner Education, 
learn that the ten years ending with 1882 the number nor- 
mal schools this country increased from one hundred and thirteen 
two hundred and thirty-three, and the number their pupils from 
sixteen thousand six hundred and twenty fifty-one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-two. The increase the number schools 
the ratio over one hundred and six per cent., while the in- 
crase attendance was over two hundred and seven per cent. 
Great was the increase supply, nearly twice great was the 
increase demand. This advance from one school with three 
pupils, established only about fifty years ago, shows that the normal 
school represents vital principle our system education, and 
that its place therein assured. 

Now that the normal school recognized necessity, would 
seem that the struggles which have given its present standing are 
over, and that has only carry out the plan its organization. 
Unfortunately, however, there are many schools which must live 
again the history their forerunners and contend against the same 
obstacles, because the foundation laid for individual schools, and 
not for schools belonging well-organized system. Nearly every 
normal school depends for its success the legislation and financial 
support the State city which located, and the in- 
dorsement public opinion that State city. The two hand 
legal and financial support freely given the school, 
the public will insure its success furnishing pupils and employing 
its graduates teachers. support grudgingly bestowed, 
and the State city loses confidence and withholds its patronage. 

Let enumerate the complaints that are sometimes heard against 
normal schools, and see there any which may not traced 
the causes just mentioned. said that the numbers are small 
and that the school costs too much for the education few. 
Again, complaint made, the one hand, that the normal schools 
send out teachers whose training has not fitted them better 
work than done the graduates other schools; while, the 
other hand, said that normal-school graduates have much 
training that they are mechanical teachers, fault have already 
traced training practice slight theoretical basis. Others 
still, complain that the standard scholarship not higher; for, 
comparing graduates normal schools with graduates colleges 
and professional schools long standing, charged that the 
former not attain such professional eminence the college 
men and women who become teachers, the graduates from the 
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professional schools who come before the world doctor, lawyer, 
minister. fact, some, the normal school looked upon 
only means training teachers for the lower grade schools, 
educating, the common English branches, those who lack either 
the means the inclination higher. 

have recited the substance the charges made against those 
normal schools which not succeed, and have said that the cause 
found the lack legal financial support and the 
ing want public indorsement. prove the truth this state. 
ment, let examine the grounds complaint. the failure 
some schools numbers, the East they have probably been 
established place some old academy which has seen its best 
days. The town which has given its cherished treasure the State 
looks see the academy days years ago return. Though the 
academy did not flourish the last, they expect see revive 
under new name. Often the location not central, and, many 
cases, there good system schools within reach serve 
field even for observation. most cases where there practice 
department, small school formed collecting such pupils 
choose come. Many parents are suspicious the normal school, 
and are afraid that their children will injured some mysterious 
way. Those who lend their children consider that they are doing 
the school great favor. obvious that practice department 
organized under such difficulties cannot adequate the wants 
the school. failing, thus, establish for itself such 
sional character would attract pupils, the school tries build 
itself another direction offering academic addition 
the professional course, may excite the jealousy other schools 
who consider that-they should have the monopoly work that 
line. If, spite all opposition, the school does succeed estab- 
lishing itself academic basis, have one those normal 
schools charged with sending out untrained teachers. What else 

Why should school need through such struggle for 
istence? Because subject the action the legislature, which 
chooses locate where may begin life with the least possible 
financial outlay. Then, letting the matter drop, the legislature does 
not, most cases, choose take such action shall make the 
diploma value the State, give trained teachers the preference. 
send the normal school graduate, with the fifteen-year-old 
whose experience has not reached beyond the four walls the 
country school-house, examined man often utterly incom- 
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petent for his place, not giving that legal support the normal 
school which will ensure its success, 

the complaints about the lack training the excess 
it: the course study were fixed, and both theory and practice 
required for graduation, such charges could not made. 
practical training not demanded, may conclude from the 
large number normal schools which give none. The excess 
practice over theory found only some city training schools 
where but little study pedagogy required, because the faculty 
must small,—often consisting but one teacher,—and the school 
must run not cost cent. 

Again, the charge low standard scholarship well founded 
Since the course study not the same different schools, and 
the length the course varies from one five years, the diploma 
may mean little education full and well chosen course study. 
Whatever may the cause this state things, foregone 
conclusion that, while these normal schools rest such variable 
basis, many who study the colleges will come away only swell 
the tide public sentiment against the normal school. Too many 
colleges foster the spirit exhibited young woman graduated 
from one our New England Universities who said enthusiastic 
member normal school faculty that never could see why 
philosophy was made part normal school course; that for 
history education, all she needed desired know was the 
work done her teachers and for methods, one who could not 
devise her own was not fit young man, also univer- 
sity graduate, indicated even worse state affairs when, princi- 
pal high school, discouraged the attendance his teachers 
educational convention, and as, the course the argument 
about the sense nonsense going, mention was made educa- 
tional works, asked surprise, they Perhaps 
needless state that neither these individuals has yet become 
very famous educator. 

Many who are fitting for teachers are led satisfied with 
academic collegiate education alone, through the influence 
public sentiment which clings tenaciously the idea that classical 
culture the bonum existence, and which not yet fully 
converted the belief that trained teachers are necessity. While 
this state things lasts, those whose only qualification scholarship 
will fill many the best positions teachers. Indeed, one city, 
members the Board Education have made repeated attempts 
elect principal the city normal school college graduate 
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with experience whatever public school work; while 
another, graduates, and sometimes undergraduates the grade 
schools are chosen before the graduates from the State Normal 
School located there, fill vacancies teachers the city 
schools. the normal schools were organized basis such 
that the course study were essentially the same all, and 
that course good and full one, would still impossible offer 
the scholastic advantages college. Any one who compares fora 
moment the liberal funds and endowments college and the 
annual appropriation for many the normal schools, would hardly 
expect this unless looks for repetition the miracle the 
loaves and fishes. Fortunately such course study not neces. 
sary, for the colleges. 

Finally, the charge that the graduates normal schools 
not always succeed teachers, and that they not attain such 
eminence the graduates other professional schools,—it must 
remembered that the normal school young, and that one gener- 
ation does not produce many great men and women. might 
well inquire, too, what influence changing the character the 
public schools the present day. 

With regard the professional schools, true that all their 
graduates successful? average the results the work done 
the host those call professional men, must confessed 
that their success not, the whole, very much greater than that 
the graduates normal schools. either case, the schools may 
not blame. They can give the training, but they cannot fur- 
nish the capacity. true, also, that genius will make itself known 
spite and the prospects are much better other 
professions that genius does not choose take its place behind the 
teacher’s desk, must blame, not the normal school, but the public 
opinion which insists that there are but three professions. fact, 
the present status teaching profession such that the mis- 
sionary spirit, and not the spirit which raises men eminence, 
needed hold the teacher his work. far this public senti- 
ment the result limited scholarship shown graduates 
normal schools, would not have otherwise for the teacher 
most certainly not fitted for his work unless his professional train- 
ing coupled with adequate scholarship. Before settling down, 
however, the belief that scholarship generally lacking normal- 
school graduates, behooves inquire, first, true, and 
what extent second, what the cause and what the remedy. 

have alleged the lack legal and financial support and the 
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indorsement the public cause real and imaginary defects 
the normal school. Further, have traced some these defects 
their causes. Granting the premises, must draw the con- 
clusion that, the causes being changed from hindrance help, the 
results will uniform and satisfactory. Such results can only 
brought about through legislation which shall ensure complete 
organization the normal-school system, and increase funds 
which shall make possible fulfill the promise such or- 
ganization, and show results which shall command the respect and 
sympathy the public. The normal school should legally 
recognized necessary part the public-school system every 
State, that teachers who are admitted the profession diploma 
examination will the same footing with those who are 
admitted other professions and those who have not thus attained 
professional standing will ranked with the lawyer who not 
member the bar, the physician who not regular practice, 
the minister who has not been ordained. 

The schools should organized some uniform basis, such that 
their diplomas will have uniform value, signifying scholarship and 
professional training, whether Maine Oregon. The 
need seems be, either for strictly professional schools admitting 
high-school and college graduates who wish enter the profession 
stay, for high and normal school course combined, which 
shall graduate students who, course professional training, 
have completed course study equivalent that our best high 
schools, the professional course being open graduates high 
schools, colleges, and scientific schools. either case the scholar- 
ship and practical ability the graduate would decide the eminence 
which might attain his profession. 

But were the organization thus complete, still true that 
institution can sustain itself for any length time without funds. 
Certainly, things are now,—when many schools, succeed, must, 
like private institutions, offer extraordinary attractions their pupils, 
—money needed for superior faculty specialists, choice lib- 
outfit apparatus, and attractive building. What 
other schools would flourish equipped like some our normal 
Think the amount money put into colleges and 
other institutions, that can show large numbers and extended 
course study prove their success! they had exist some 
the normal school appropriations, what would become their 
boasted superiority These schools receive, besides their funds, 
many endowments. shock would give the community 
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somebody’s hundred thousand should fall the lot normal 
school! The State puts money enough into its jails and lunatic 
asylums,—why not into its educational institutions? all events, 
this question financial support will have settled before the 
future the normal school assured. Many schools will 
much good work will but before the system 
system can attain its full measure success, must established 
sure basis and generously sustained. 

Finally, summarize what has been said training for teachers, 
—it should consist theory and practice. Such course offered 
only minority normal schools. The demand for such schools 
and for their graduates increasing. The normal school ine 
dividual school established time now that the foundation 
laid for normal-school system. The organization should 
uniform and complete. Every school should ensure its pupils 
both scholarship and professional training, and the system should 
have adequate legal and financial support. length, the hearty 
indorsement the public would fully merited and cordially 
given, and teaching might become profession worthy the lives 
our greatest men and women, affording ample scope for the loftiest 
ambition. 
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INSPIRATION AND NATURALISM DRAMATIC ART, 
HENRY IRVING, 


the art which Roscius, Betterton, and Garrick owed their fame. 
the art embodying the poet’s creations, giving them flesh and 
blood, making the figures which appeal your mind’s eye the 
printed drama live before you the stage. fathom the depths 
character, trace its latent motives, feel its finest quiverings 
emotion, comprehend the thoughts that are hidden under 
words, and thus possess one’s self the actual mind the in- 
dividual such was Macready’s definition the player’s art, 
and this may add the testimony Talma. describes 
tragic acting “the union grandeur without pomp, and nature 
without triviality.” demands the endowment high sensibility 
and intelligence. 

actor who possesses this double gift (says Talma) adopts 
course study peculiar himself. the first place, repeated 
exercises, enters deeply into the emotions, and his speech ac- 
quires the accent proper the situation the personage has 
represent. This done, goes the theatre not only give 
theatrical effect his studies, but also yield himself the 
spontaneous flashes his sensibilities and all the emotions which 
involuntarily produces him. What does then do? order 
that his inspirations may not lost, his memory, the silence 
repose, recalls the accent his voice, the expression his features, 
his action,—in word, the spontaneous workings his mind, which 
had suffered have free course, and, effect, everything which 
the moments his exaltation contributed the effect had 
produced. His intelligence then passes all these means review, 
connecting them and fixing them his memory employ them 
pleasure succeeding representations. These impressions are often 
evanescent that, retiring behind the scenes, must repeat 
himself what has been playing, rather than what had play. 
this kind labor the intelligence accumulates and preserves all 
the creations sensibility. this means that the end 
twenty years (it requires least this length time), person 
destined display fine talent may length present the public 
series characters acted almost perfection.” 
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You will readily understand from this that, the actor, the well. 
worn maxim that art long and life short has constant 
nificance. The older grow, the more acutely alive are the 
difficulties our craft. give you better illustration 
this fact than story which told Macready. friend mine, 
once dear friend his, was with him when played Hamlet for 
the last time. The curtain had fallen, and the great actor was sadly 
thinking that the part loved much was never his again, 
And took off his velvet mantle and laid aside, muttered, 
almost unconsciously, the words night, sweet 
prince then turning his friend, said he, just 
beginning realize the sweetness, the tenderness, the gentleness 
this dear Hamlet.” Believe me, the true artist never lingers fondly 
upon what has done. ever thinking what remains 
done ever striving toward ideal may never his fortune 
attain. 

are sometimes told that read the best dramatic poetry 
more educating than see acted. not think this theory 
very widely held, for conflict with the dramatic instinct, 
which everybody possesses greater less degree. You never 
met playwright who could conceive himself willing, 
dowed with the highest literary gifts,—to prefer reading play- 
going public. thinks his works deserving all the rewards 
print and publisher, but will much more elated should 
appeal the world the theatre skillful representation 
human passions. one her letters, George Eliot says, op- 
position most people who love read Shakespeare, like see 
his plays acted better than any his great tragedies thrill me, 
let them acted how they may.” All this simple and 
telligible that seems scarcely worth while argue that, 
tion the readiness with which the reader Shakespeare imagines 
the attributes the various characters, and interested their 
personality, will, rule, eager see their tragedy comedy 
action. will then find that very much which could not 
imagine with any definiteness presents new images every moment,— 
the eloquence look and gesture, the inexhaustible significance 
the human voice. There are people (as have said elsewhere) 
who fancy they have more music their souls than was ever trans- 
lated into harmony Beethoven Mozart. There are others who 
think they could paint pictures, write poetry,—in short, anything, 
they only made the effort. them what accomplished the 
practiced actor seems easy and simple. But needs the skill 
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the musician draw the full volume eloquence from the written 
score, needs the skill the dramatic artist develop the subtle 
harmonies the poetic play. fact, do, and not dream, 
the mainspring success life. The actor’s art act, and the 
true acting any character one the most difficult accomplish- 
ments. challenge the acute student ponder over Hamlet’s 
renunciation Ophelia,— one the most complex scenes all the 
drama,—and say that has learned more from his meditations than 
could taught players whose intelligence equal his own. 
present the man thinking aloud the most difficult achievement 
our art. Here the actor who has real grip the character, but 
simply recites the speeches with certain grace and intelligence, will 
untrue. The more intent upon the words, and the less 
the ideas that dictated them, the more likely lay himself 
open the charge mechanical interpretation. perfectly 
possible express audience all the involutions thought,—the 
speculation, doubt, wavering, which reveal the meditative but ir- 
resolute mind, the varying shades fancy pass and repass the 
mirror the face, they may yield more material the studious play- 
goer than likely get diligent poring over the text. 
short, understand the people around much better per- 
sonal intercourse than all the revelations written words,—for 


‘words, Tennyson says, “half reveal and half conceal the soul 


the drama has, the whole, infinitely more suggestion 
when well acted than when interpreted the unaided judg- 
ment the student. has been said that acting unworthy 
occupation because represents feigned emotions, but this censure 
would apply with equal force poet and novelist. not imagine 
that claiming for the actor sole and undivided authority. 
should himself student, and his business put into practice 
the best ideas can gather from the general current thought 
with regard the highest dramatic literature. But who 
gives body those ideas,—fire, force, and sensibility, without which 
they would remain for most people mere airy abstractions. 

often said that great actors trust the inspiration the 
moment. Nothing can more erroneous. There will, course, 
such moments when actor white heat illumines some pas- 
sage with flash imagination (and this mental condition, the 
way, impossible the student sitting his arm-chair); but the 
great actor’s surprises are generally well weighed, studied, and 
balanced. know that Edmund Kean constantly practised before 
mirror effects which startled his audience their apparent 
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spontaneity. And the accumulation such effects which en. 
ables actor, after many years, present many great characters 
with remarkable completeness. 

not want overstate the case, appeal anything that 
not within common experience, can confidently ask you 
whether scene some play has not been vividly impressed your 
minds the delivery single line, even one forcible word, 
Has not this made the passage far more real and human you than 
all the thought you have devoted accomplished critic has 
said that Shakespeare himself might have been surprised had 
heard the Fool, fool, Edmund Kean. And, although all 
actors are not Keans, they have varying degree this power 
making dramatic character step out the page and come nearer 
our hearts and our understanding. 

After all, the best and most convincing exposition the whole art 
acting given Shakespeare himself: hold, the 
mirror nature; show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and bedy the time his form 
and pressure.” Thus the poet recognized the actor’s art 
most potent ally the representation human life. believed 
that hold the mirror nature was one the worthiest 
functions the sphere labor, and actors are content point 
his definition their work the charter their privileges. 

The practice the art acting subject difficult treat with 
the necessary brevity. Beginners are naturally anxious know 
what course they should pursue. common with other actors, 
receive bushels letters from young people, many whom are very 
earnest their ambition enter the dramatic profession, but not 
sufficiently alive the fact that success does not depend few 
lessons declamation. was boy had habit which 
think would useful all young students. Before going seea 
play Shakespeare’s used form, juvenile way, theory 
the working out the whole drama, correct con- 
ceptions those the actors; and though was, rule, absurdly 
wrong, there can doubt that any method independent study 
enormous importance, not only youngsters, but also 
students larger growth. Without the mind apt take its 
stamp from the first forcible impression receives, and fall into 
servile dependence upon traditions, which, robbed the spirit which 
created them, are apt purely mischievous. What was natural 
the creator often unnatural and lifeless the imitator. 
two people form the same conceptions character, and, therefore, 
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always advantageous see independent and courageous ex- 
position original idea. There can objection the kind 
training that imparts knowledge manners and customs; and 
the teaching which pertains simple deportment the stage 
necessary and most useful; but you cannot possibly taught any 
tradition character, for has permanence. Nothing more 
fleeting than any traditional method impersonation. You may 
learn where particular personage used stand the stage, 
down which trap the ghost Hamlet’s father vanished, but the soul 
interpretation lost, and this soul which the actor has re- 
create for himself. not mere attitude tone that has 
studied; you must moved the impulse you must 
impersonate and not 

natural the stage most difficult, and yet grain 
nature worth bushel artifice. But you may say, What 
nature? quoted just now Shakespeare’s definition the actor’s 
After the exhortation hold the mirror nature, adds 
the pregnant warning, This over-done, come tardy off, though 
make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure the which one must, your allowance, o’erweigh whole 
theatre Nature may overdone triviality condi- 
tions that demand exaltation for instance, Hamlet’s first address 
the ghost lifts his disposition attitude far beyond the ordinary 
reaches our souls, and his manner speech should adapted 
this sentiment. But such exaltation utterance wholly out 
place the purely colloquial scene with the When 
Macbeth says, ‘‘Go bid thy mistress, when drink ready, she 
strike upon the would not use the tone 


Pity, like naked, new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, heaven’s cherubin, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed every eye 
That tears shall drown the wind.” 


Like the practiced orator, the actor rises and descends with his 
sentiment, and cannot always fine frenzy. This variety 
especially necessary Shakespeare, whose work essentially dif- 
ferent from the classic drama, because presents every mood 
mind and form speech, commonplace exalted, character and 
situation dictate whereas, such play Addison’s Cato,” every- 
body consistently eloquent about everything. 

There are many causes for the growth naturalism dramatic 
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art, and among them should remember the improvement the 

mechanism the stage; for instance, there has been remarkable 
development stage-lighting. old pictures you will observe the 
actors constantly standing line, because the oil lamps those 
days gave such indifferent illumination that everybody tried 
get into what was called the focus,—the blaze publicity fur. 
nished the “float” footlights. The importance this 
illustrated amusing story Edmund Kean, who one night 
played Othello with more than his usual intensity. admirer who 
met him the street next day was loud his congratulation: 
really thought you would have choked Iago, Mr. Kean; you 
seemed tremendously earnest.” said the 
tragedian should think so! the fellow, was trying 

not recommend actors allow their feelings carry them 
away like this; but necessary warn you against the theory, 
expounded with brilliant ingenuity Diderot, that the actor never 
feels. When Macready played Virginius after burying his beloved 
daughter, confessed that his real experience gave force 
his acting the most pathetic situations the play. Are 
suppose that this was delusion, that the sensibility the man 
was genuine aid theactor? Bannister said John Kemble that 
was never pathetic because had children. Talma says that 
when deeply moved found himself making rapid and fugitive 
observation the alteration his voice, and certain spasmodic 
vibration contracted tears. Has not the actor who can thus 
make his feelings part his art advantage over the actor who 
never feels, but makes his observations solely from the feelings 
others? necessary this art that the mind should have, 
were, double consciousness, which all the emotions proper 
the occasion may have full swing, while the actor all the time 
the alert for every detail his method. may that his playing 
will more spirited one night than another. But the actor who 
combines the electric force strong personality with 
the resources his art must have greater power over his audiences 
than the passionless actor who gives most artistic simulation the 
emotions never experiences. 

Now, the practice acting, one most important point the 
study and elocution another great difficulty the 
use sufficient force generally heard without being unnaturally 
loud, and without acquiring stilted delivery. The advice the 
old actors was that you should always pitch your voice 
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heard the back row the gallery,—no easy task accomplish 
without offending the ears the front row the orchestra. never 
knew actor who brought this art greater perfection than the 
late Charles Matthews, whose utterance the stage was natural 
that was surprising find that was really speaking very 
loud key. There isa great actor your own country whose elo- 
cution one always listens with the utmost enjoyment,—I mean 
Edwin Booth. has inherited this gift, believe, from his famous 
father, whom have heard said that always insisted 
thorough use the which meant the teeth,— 
the formation words. imperfect elocution apt degen- 
erate monotonous uniformity tone. Some wholesome advice 
this point find the Betterton, one the greatest 


“This stiff uniformity voice not only displeasing the ear, but dis- 
appoints the effect the discourse the equal 
way speaking, when the pronunciation has everywhere, every word and 
every syllable, the same sound, must inevitably render all parts speech 
equal, and put them very unjust level. that the power the 
reasoning part, the lustre and ornament the figures, the heart, warmth 
and vigor the passionate part, being expressed all the same tone, flat 
and insipid, and lost supine, or, least, unmusical pronunciation. 
that, short, that which ought strike and stir the affections, because 
spoken all alike, without any distinction variety, moves them not 
all.” 


the question pronunciation there something said 
which, think, ordinary teaching, sufficiently considered. 
Pronunciation should simple and unaffected, but not always 
fashioned rigidly according dictionary standard. less 
authority than Cicero points out that pronunciation must vary widely 
according the emotions expressed that may broken 
cut, with varying direct sound, and that serves for the actor 
the purpose color the painter, from which draw his variations. 
Take the simplest illustration: the formal pronunciation 
“Ah;” “O-h” but you cannot stereotype the ex- 
pression emotion like this. These exclamations are words one 
syllable, but the speaker who sounding the gamut human feel- 
ing will not restricted his pronunciation the dictionary rule. 
said Edmund Kean that never spoke such ejaculations, 
but always sighed groaned them. Fancy actor saying, 
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and ideas, not bind them rigid the accents pleasure 
are different from the accents pain, and feeling more ac- 
curately expressed, nature, variation sound, not 
provided for the laws pronunciation, then such imperfect laws 
must disregarded and nature vindicated. The word should the 
echo the sense. 

The force actor course, upon his physique, and 
necessary, therefore, that good deal attention should 
given bodily training. Everything that develops suppleness, 
elasticity, and grace,—that most subtle charm,—should carefully 
cultivated; and this regard your admirable gymnasium worth 
volumes advice. Sometimes there tendency train the body 
the expense the mind; and the young actor with striking 
physical advantages must beware regarding this fortunate 
ment his entire stock trade. That way folly lies, and the result 
may too dearly purchased the fame photographer’s win- 
dow. clear that the physique actors must vary; there can 
military standard proportions the stage. Some great 
actors have had struggle against physical disabilities serious 
nature. Betterton had unprepossessing face; had Kain. 
John Kemble was troubled with weak, asthmatic voice, and yet 
his dignity and the force his personality was able achieve 
the greatest effects. some cases, superabundant physique has 
incapacitated actors from playing many parts. The combination 
one frame all the gifts mind and all the advantages person 
very rare the stage; but talent will conquer many natural 
defects when sustained energy and perseverance. 

With regard Shakespeare’s advice 
Suit the action the word, the word the action, and with this 
special observance, that you overstep not the modesty nature.” 
And here comes the consideration very material part the 
actor’s business,—by-play. This the very essence true art. 
more than anything else significant the extent which the 
actor has identified himself with the character represents. 
the scenes between Iago and Othello, and consider how the whole 
interest the situation depends the skill with which the gradual 
effect the poisonous suspicion instilled into the Moor’s mind 
depicted look and tone, slight themselves, but all contributing 
the intensity the situation. One the greatest tests 
actor his capacity for listening. play must unobstrusive 
the student should remember that the most minute expression attracts 
attention that nothing lost; that by-play mischievous when 
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injudicious effective when rightly conceived, and that 
while trifles make perfection, perfection trifle. most im- 
portant that actor should learn that figure picture, 
and that the least exaggeration destroys the harmony the compo- 
sition. the members the company should work toward 
common end, with the nicest subordination their indivuality 
the general purpose. Without this method, play when acted is, 
best, disjointed and incoherent piece work, instead being 
harmonious whole, like the fine performance orchestral 
symphony. 

The root the matter that the actor must, before all things, 
form definite conception what wishes convey. better 
wrong and consistent, than right yet hesitating and 
uncertain. This why great actors are sometimes very bad very 
good. They will the wrong thing with courage and thorough- 
ness which make the error all the more striking, although when 
they are right they may often superb. necessary that the 
actor should learn think before speaks. Let him remember,— 
first, that every sentence expresses new thought, and, therefore, 
frequently demands change intonation; secondly, that the 
thought precedes the word. course, there are passages which 
thought and language are borne along the streams emotion and 
completely intermingled. But more often will found that the 
most natural, the most seemingly accidental, effects are obtained 
when the working the mind seen before the tongue gives 
words. 

This lesson was enjoined when was very young man 
that remarkable actress, Charlotte Cushman. that when 
she played Meg Merrilies was cast for Henry Bertram, the prin- 
ciple, seemingly, that actor with singing voice admirably 
fitted for singing part. was duty give Meg Merrilies 
piece money, and did after the traditional fashion handing 
her large purse full coin the realm, the shape broken 
crockery, which was generally used financial transactions the 
stage, because when the virtuous maiden rejected with scorn the 
advances the lordly libertine, and threw his pernicious bribe upon 
the ground, the clatter the broken crockery suggested fabulous 
wealth. But after the play, Miss Cushman, the course some 
kindly advice, said me, Instead giving that purse, don’t you 
think would have been much more natural you had taken num- 
ber coins from your pocket and given the smallest? That 
the way one gives alms beggar, and would have added greatly 
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the realism the scene.” have never forgotten that lesson, for, 
simple was, contained many elements dramatic truth. 

You will see that the limits actor’s studies are very wide, 
master the technicalities his craft; familiarize his mind with 
the structure, rhythm, and the soul poetry; constantly 
cultivating his perceptions life around him, and all the 
painting, music, sculpture, for the actor who devoted his pro. 
fession susceptible every harmony color, form, and sound 
all this labor very large field industry. But all 
your training, bodily and mental, subservient the two great 
principles tragedy and comedy,—passion and geniality. Geniality 
comedy one the rarest gifts. Think the rich unction 
Falstaff, the mercurial fancy Mercutio, the witty vivacity and 
manly humor Benedick, —think the qualities, natural and 
quired, that are needed for the portrayal such characters, and you 
will understand how difficult for comedian rise 
sphere. tragedy, passion intensity sweeps all before it; and 
when say passion mean the passion pathos well wrath 
revenge. These are the supreme elements the actor’s art, which 
cannot taught any system, however just, and which all 
cation but tributary. 

Now, all that can said the necessity regard for 
nature acting applies with equal greater force the presenta- 
tion plays. You want, above all things, have truthful picture 
which shall appeal the eye without distracting the imagination 
from the purpose the drama. mistake suppose that this 
enterprise comparatively new the stage. Since 
time there has been steady progress this direction. Even the 
poet’s day every conceivable property was forced into requisition, 
and his own sense shortcomings this respect shown 


Where,—oh, for shall much disgrace, 
With four five most vile and ragged foils, 
The name Agincourt.” 


There have always been critics who regarded care and elaboration 
the mounting plays destructive the real spirit the actor’s 
art. Betterton had meet this reproach when introduced scenery 
lieu linsey-woolsey but replied, sensibly enough, 
that his scenery was better than the tapestry with hideous figures 
worked upon which had long distracted the senses play-goers. 
might have asked his critics whether they wished see Ophelia 
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played boy sixteen, the time Shakespeare, instead 
beautiful and gifted women. Garrick did his utmost improve 
the mechanical arts the stage, much indeed, that paid 
his scene-painter, Louthenburg, year, pretty considerable 
sum those days; though Garrick’s time the importance 
realism costume was not sufficiently appreciated prevent him 
from playing Macbeth bag-wig. To-day are employing all 
our resources heighten the picturesque effects the drama, and 
are still told that this may admitted that 
nothing more objectionable than certain kinds realism, which 
are simply but harmony color and grace outline have 
legitimate sphere the theatre, and the method which uses them 
adjuncts may claim wholesome and very 
much, more handsome than 

For the abuse scenic decoration, the overloading the stage 
with ornament, the subordination play pageant, have 
ing That all foreign the artistic purpose which should 
dominate dramatic work. Nor think that servility 
the stage unmixed good. Correctness costume admi- 
rabie and necessary certain point, but when ceases be, 
perceive that the nicest discretion needed the use materials 
which are nowadays the disposal manager. Music, painting, 
architecture, the endless variations costume, have all em- 
ployed with strict regard the production artistic whole, 
which element shall unduly obtrusive. are open 
microscopic criticism every point. When “Much Ado About 
was produced the Lyceum, received letter complain- 
ing the gross violation accuracy scene which was called 
cedar walk. said correspondent. cedars. 
were not introduced into Messina for fifty years after the date 
Shakespeare’s story!’’ Well, this was tremendous indictment,. 
but unfortunately the cedar-walk had been painted. Absolute realism 
the stage not always desirable, any more than the photographic 
reproduction nature can claim rank with the highest art. 

not too much say that the interpreters Shakespeare 
the stage have had much with the wide-spread appreciation 
his works. Some the most thoughtful students the poet have 
recognized their indebtedness actors, while for multitudes the stage 
has performed the office discovery. Thousands who flock to-day 
see representation Shakespeare, which the product much 
reverent study the poet, are not content regard mere 
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scenic exhibition. Without Shakespeare might have been for 
many them sealed but many more have been impelled 
the vivid realism the stage renew studies which other occupa- 
tions lack leisure have arrested. presumptuous, then, 
asserting that the stage not instrument amusement, but 
very active agent the spread knowledge and Some 
forms stage-work, you may say, are not particularly elevating, 
True; and there are countless fictions coming daily from the hands 
printer and publisher which nobody the better for reading, 
have sympathy with people who are constantly anxious define 
the actor’s position, for, rule, they are not animated desire 
promote his interests. ourselves that are thus and 
thus and whatever actors deserve, socially artistically, they are 
sure receive their right. read the other day, well- 
circulated little volume, that the actor degraded being because 
has closely-shaven face. This indeed humiliating, and 
wonder how strikes the Roman Catholic clergy. there 
are actors who not shave closely and though, alas! not one 
them, wish them joy the spiritual grace which cannot 
claim. 

admittedly unfortunate for the stage that has certain 
equivocal element, which, the eyes some judges, sufficient 
for its condemnation. The profession open all, and has 
bear the sins people who have real claim belong You 
open your newspaper and see paragraph headed, Assault 
Some poor creature dignified that title merely 
because she has been associated with some kind show. You look 
into shop-window and see photographs certain people who are 
indiscriminately described actors and actresses, though their bus- 
iness has pretence art any kind. 

The fierce light publicity that beats upon makes liable, from 
time time, dissertations upon our public and private lives, our 
manners, our morals, and our money. Our whims and caprices are 
descanted with apparent earnestness truth and seeming sin- 
cerity conviction. There always some lively controversy con- 
cerning the influence the stage. The battle between old methods 
and new art waged everywhere. actor were take 
heart everything that written and said about him, his life would 
intolerable burden. And one piece advice should give 
young actors this, don’t too sensitive receive praise cen- 
sure with modesty and patience. 

Good, honest criticism is, course, most advantageous 
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actor, but should save himself from the indiscriminate reading 
multitude comments, which may only confuse instead stimlat- 
ing. And here let say young actors, all earnestness,— 
beware the loungers the profession, the camp-followers who 
hang the skirts the army, and who inveigle the young into 
habits that degrade their character and paralyze their ambition. 
Let your ambition ever precious you, and, next your good 
name, the jewel your souls. care nothing for the actor who 
not always anxious rise the highest position his particular 
but this ideal cannot cherished the young man who 
induced fritter away his time and his mind thoughtless company. 

But the midst all this turmoil about the stage, one fact 
stands out clearly. The profession steadily growing credit with 
the educated classes. drawing more recruits from those 
classes. The enthusiasm for our calling has never reached 
higher pitch. There quite extraordinary number ladies 
who want become actresses, and the cardinal difficulty the 
way not the social deterioration which some people think they 
would incur, but their inability act. Men education who adopt 
the dramatic profession not find that their education 
they have the necessary aptitude, the inborn instinct for the 
stage, all their mental training will great value them. 
true that there must always grades the theatre; that edu- 
cated man, who indifferent actor, can never expect reach the 
front rank. more than figure the army Bosworth 
Field, look imposing doorway never play any but the 
smallest parts; these respects better than men who 
not pass examination any branch knowledge,—he has 
more reason complain than the highly educated man who longs 
write poetry, and possesses every qualification save the poetic 
faculty. There are people who seem think that only irresistible 
genius justifies any one adopting the stage vocation. They 
make argument against the profession that many enter from 
low sphere life, without any particular fitness for acting, but 
simply earn livelihood doing the subordinate and mechanical 
work which necessary every theatre. men and women 
refinement, especially women, warned that they must 
themselves injury passing through the rank and file during their 
term probation the actor’s craft. Now, need not remind you 
that the stage everybody cannot great, any more than students 
music can all become great musicians; but very many will 
sound artistic work, which enormous value. 
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our art worth anything all, worth the honest, 
scientious self-devotion men and women who, while they may not 
achieve fame, may have the satisfaction being workers calling 
which does credit many degrees talent. not claim 
any better than our fellows other walks life. not 
ask the jester journalism whether his quibs and epigrams are 
always dictated the loftiest morality nor insist knowing 
that the odor sanctity surrounds the private lives lawyers and 
military men before send our sons into law and the army. 
impossible point out any vocation which not attended 
temptations that prove fatal many but you have simply con- 
sider whether profession has itself any title honor, and 
you are confident your capacity, enter with resolve 
all that energy and perseverance can accomplish. The immortal 
part the stage its noblest part. Ignoble accidents and interludes 
come and go, but this lasts forever. lives, like the human soul, 
the body humanity,—associated with much that inferior and 
hampered many hindrances,—but never sinks into nothingness, 
and never fails find newand noble work creations permanent 
and memorable excellence. would say, last word, all 
young men who may any time resolve enter the dramatic pro- 
fession, that they ought always fix their minds upon the highest 
that studying acting they should aware preju- 
diced comparisons between this method and that, but learn much 
possible from all that they should remember that art varied 
nature, and little suited the shackles school; and, above 
all, that they should never forget that excellence any art at- 
tained only arduous labor, unswerving purpose, 
discipline. This discipline is, perhaps, the most difficult all tests, 
for involves the subordination the actor’s personality every 
work which designed complete and harmonious picture. 
Dramatic art nowadays more coherent, systematic, and compre- 
hensive than has sometimes been. And the student who 
proposes fill the place this system which his individuality 
and experience entitle him, and his duty faithfully and well, 
ever striving after greater excellence, and never yielding the in- 
dolence that often born popularity, him say, with every 
confidence, that will choose career which, does not lead 
him fame, will sustained the honorable exercise some 
the best faculties the human 
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FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES PRIMARY 


The fundamental thought which rests the proximate principles 
that lead the methods the kindergarten expressed Froebel’s 
view education the conscious development the divine, 
the unity all man and mankind. This renders edu- 
cation all its phases intensely and broadly all does 
all times, looks upward and outward that higher and highest 
All-Life which the cosmos utterance, well downward 
and inward the kinships that bind even the meanest needs self 
the onward drift all being. 

From this view are derived all the current principles the progress- 
ive New Education our day. Inasmuch calls for develop- 
ment, must respect the laws and follow the roads organic 
growth. Inasmuch tends the unity all life, must seek 
render this development harmonious one. Inasmuch would 
make this development conscious, must find self-education its 
relatively highest outcome. 

Again, the principle organic growth points necessity self- 
activity the part the pupil, and patient following and judicious 
adjustment conditions the part the educator. The principle 
harmony entails that the meditation opposites, and the neces- 
sity unifying feeling, thought, and action,—insight, will, and con- 
duct. The principle self-education demands that freedom, free 
obedience law, and requires that the learner, every stage his 
development, permitted and helped what that stage requires. 

The conscious development the divine accomplished 
and through life, which the continuous expression outward 
representation the inner growth. This furnishes the key-note 
the kindergarten methods which, their essentials, are simply 
methods representation, methods productive activity. The 
founder the kindergarten looked upon man distinctively 
creative being, not only receiving taking in, but, more particularly, 
producing giving out. Man,” says, “knows perfectly only 
what can represent; and, the other hand, can represent per- 
fectly and wholly only what knows What man knows 
truly, for that works; that creates. ... order understand 


Address delivered before the International Educational Congress New Orleans, 
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the creator, man must able create imitation must himself 
be, respectively, creator.” 

the kindergarten Froebel offers practical, though some 
respects necessarily tentative, application these principles and 
methods. have group children under comparatively 
ideal conditions development. The outer world, the macrocosm, 
presented them the most assimilable form. They can easily 
grasp its various features and phases. They find broadcast all 
manner material suggest plans for their activity 
and this material yields readily their endeavors carry out their 
plans and accomplish their purposes represent,—each one,— 
its own growing inner world, its own growing microcosm. 

unceasing, all-sided active interchange with more less 
ideally-adjusted surroundings, each child can fully live itself out; 
can fully all that this vigorous play-stage its young life demands, 
Here has constant opportunities and strongest incentives har- 
monize feeling, thought, and live unity with self. 
Here learns form aims beyond the power appreciate 
the value and need co-ordination and subordination common 
endeavors, and live affectionate union with the little society 
which isa member. Here enters into loving communion with 
nature the care the garden, well house-plants and 
house-pets, and during the excursions field and forest. 
all times, the very atmosphere the kindergarten constantly attunes 
the little heart feelings reverence and trust, which constitute 
the essence religion. 

The question the application these principles the work 
the common school could solved easily enough their value were 
generally conceded. might, then, extend the limits school- 
age the beginning the third fourth year the life, 
establish full-fledged kindergartens for the first two three years 
school-age, remodel the primary department completely, and conduct 
them accordance with the dawning Porte plan, and let these 
followed school-gardens and youth-gardens, for which would 
not difficult find ideal make-up accordance with 
principles and methods. 

But this plainly out the question. The great majority people, 
more particularly among teachers, look upon these principles and 
methods with caution akin prejudice. Many see the mmuch that 
subversive their cherished ways and aims doing, and condemn 
wholly unworthy serious consideration, labor discredit 
this new education denying its newness,—because, forsooth, the 
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stones which built are earlier origin,—and asserting that 
these principles and methods are already use far common- 
sense and the public good will permit. the other hand, many 
well-meaning persons, who have more enthusiasm than wisdom, set 
extravagant claims for this new gospel; and, failing satisfy the 
expectations which their worldly zeal may have aroused, they furnish 
their failures ready weapons watchful enemy. Others, again, 
with more arrogance than capacity, load the cause they claim have 
espoused with the ridicule and contempt that belong ignorance 
and quackery. Still others get hold some phase which happens 
nearest their interest, and, laying exclusive stress this, 
hinder the growth the parent plant burdening with such wild 
shoots the kitchen-garden, the American kindergarten, the 
temperance kindergarten, and the like. 

The aims the school are largely literary and scientific. its 
higher departments prepares chiefly for professional life, for 
life refined leisure, and the lower departments for certain un- 
satisfactory and arbitrary examinations that secure admission the 
next higher grade. all stages the criteria success are found 
the subjects instruction, and the work done for these, rather 
than for the child. Instead studying the needs the child its 
particular stage development and supplying these, the school 
ever busy, even its primary department, forcing the child out 
its natural yearnings into the service interests for which has 
appreciation. Even when consents give the child the bread the 
latter clamoring for, conceals the beloved stone beneath the 
crust. When improvements, modifications, reforms are offered, its 
first and almost only question is, Will they benefit the subjects in- 
struction what good will doin arithmetic? will help teaching 
geography etc. But rarely hear the questions, Will aid the 
development the child? will enhance the qualities mind and 
heart? will strengthen the will, benevolence, and sense justice? 
will enrich character? will increase power enjoyment, the 
love the true, the beautiful, and the good? give keener 
sense the relationships and duties God and man? 

Possibly these hinderances answer good purpose, they furnish 
healthy friction which prevents much mischief. not necessary 
that should attain our aim our lifetime; perhaps not 
desirable. Aims that can attain are usually transient value, 
and rarely worth what their attainment costs. The only thing 
need worry about, indeed, should worry all, that our 
aims lie the right direction, and that our life-work should accord 
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with them. Too ready acquiescence suggestions change 
reform might entail serious injury upon the cause the schools, 
which is, essentially, the cause might open wide the 
doors all manner impositions and unwarrantable frivolities 
might keep school and scholars constant tremor base-shifting, 
The school may freed heroic digging great deal rubbish 
that buries root and branch but should careful not injure 
the tree nor loosen the roots Thoughtful pruning may rid 
much that hampers healthy growth, and judicious grafting may 
permanently enhance its value, but must careful where cut 
and what graft. Thus only may hope retain the beneficent, 
vigorous life which has enabled bear much good fruit spite 
bad nursing and careless tending. Thus alone may hope 
keep the blessings has brought, and gain more; thus alone may 
hope rise higher level efficiency school-work the 
vantage-ground past effort. 

any rate, spite these hinderances,—or, perhaps, with their 
help,—much has been done late, and more being done, accom- 
plish educational reform accordance with the principles and 
methods the kindergarten. monotony the school- 
room gradually yielding gratifying regard for the beneficial 
influence appropriate ornamentation. Pictures, flowers, leaves, 
tastefully arranged collections curiosities, cases books, and 
samples children’s work, relieve the barrenness the walls and 
windows. positions are disappearing; spontaneous 
interest, genuine mirth and joy, childlike confidence and affection, 
banish the gloom fear and distrust from the little countenances. 
Low, cunning, sullen obstinacy and lurking malice give way open 
frankness, eager helpfulness, and ready sympathy. Text-books, time- 
tables, courses study, methods instruction yield more and more 
the real wants and capacities childhood. Indeed, might point 
many primary school the land that surpass fidelity the 
essential spirit Froebel’s principles, the average so-called advanced 
class appended some our kindergartens. short, there seems 
all lines encouraging, though not necessarily conscious, 
approach the principles and methods harmonious, all-sided, 
organic development, growing regard for the needs and wants and 
rights childhood. 

Yet full and systematic application the principles the New 
Education, which the kindergarten illustration and link, 
calls for greater and more fundamental changes than those involved 
these stray gleams light. point out few typical changes 


int 


existing conditions and methods, and present what seems accept- 
acceptable and feasible even under the pressure average hinderance, 

Foremost among these the study. This mapped out 
essay, the Application Psychology the Work 
Teaching,” from which quote for present purpose 


framing course study for primary and grammar schools should 
borne mind that the period involved corresponds chiefly the earlier 
portion the psychological period conception. When the child enters 
school still gathering perceptions, though upon some things has quite 
clear and comprehensive conceptions and when leaves the grammar 
school its intellect should have grown into fair supremacy, and the dawn 
insight into the deeper relations being should full upon its mind. 
During the first years school-life the subjects study should 
character facilitate the formation perceptions and their transition into 
comprehensive conceptions. should lie the side the concrete, 
the actual, the they should deal with experiences, with facts, with 
space, with objects. They should, then, gradually merge into forms that 
lie the side the abstract, the possible, the inner that deal with prin- 
ciples, with laws, with time, steadily leading the child out the complexity 
things into the simplicity thought The essentials the outer 
world that interest man most nearly his efforts obtain intellectual con- 
trol his surroundings are centered which its limits involves 
position, size, direction, and number, these, number and size have 
special interest, inasmuch they constitute the chief bridges the 
transition the mind from outer space inner time. these may 
added co/or, important element, depending certain relations 
material surfaces light. Lying nearer the emotional side sensation, 
has much power arouse interest related elements space hence 
its educational value very great. school will, then, find the first 
subjects instruction with reference the pupil’s individual development 
the provinces geometry, drawing, coloring, and arithmetic. 

simultaneously, however, the phenomena motion and life 
which the changes position, direction, size, form, and number among 
surrounding objects are referred, and which intensely effect the child’s 
fort and welfare, point studies connected with the provinces 
chemistry, natural history, geography, and uranography. 

before the child’s entrance school, too, the helpful presence 
others aroused its heart feelings gratitude, affection and good-will. 
These may may not have been brought more clearly the child’s con- 
sciousness, and more fully within its control the social games and group- 
work the kindergarten. Howsoever this may be, the school should afford 
constant opportunity for social enterprises, involving common interests, 
common purposes, and common efforts, leading interest the occu- 
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pations men and the relationship among men. This leads studies 
connected with and History, through which man connects himself 
consciously with the past. 

“Tn all that relates motion and life, and, consequently the social 
phases being, also nearer the emotional side sensation, 
plays part similar that colorin the realms space. Connected with 
rhythm the harmonious combinations and melodious successions music, 
has wonderful power freeing the mind from the material, and leading 
the spiritual and is, therefore, incalculable value lifting man 
the highest planes mental life. 

“The chtef medium the work teaching the moment 
when the child awakened self consciousness, language appears the 
chief outward reaction growing self-consciousness the intercourse with 
others. Language binds man man, makes the Past ingredient the 
Present, and holds this fast for Future. the development the in- 
tellect and reason, the medium thought, the indispensable con- 
dition their growth. Hence language, with all that pertains it, will 
furnish subjects instruction during the entire 


the details the course study should guided the 
mental condition the child; should defer the abstract when 
the child still laboring grasp the concrete; should not ex- 
pect deal with principles and laws, when still unable 
discover simple relationships particular experiences and the 
consideration the possible should rest the mastery the 
actual. These transitions should organic, not mechanical; the 
one merging into the other, not fixed time, but whenever and 
often contact between the two realms apparent. all times 
the whole the subject instruction should before the pupil; 
should have access every portion that supplies his needs, 
enables him accomplish his purposes, feeds his interest. Thus, 
when efforts grasp numerical relations, the childshould need any 
the arithmetical operations with integers fractions, any 
the so-called applications arithmetic, such the art making 
accounts, interest, commission, mensuration, analysis whenever 
takes spontaneous interest Africa, the South Sea, wind and 
weather, the motion the earth and things become 
legitimate subjects instruction, even though the child should not 
have reached them some arbitrary arrangement the details 
the science art involved. 

evident that with these requirements, the course study will 
not any time able dismiss finished any the subjects 
instruction named each successive stage the subject 
comes the child anew, whole, although wider and deeper, 
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accordance with the increased capacity and wider scope the child. 
The successive periods stages school-life will appear eccentric. 
From itself centre, the mind each child penetrates succes- 
sive efforts circles constantly widening all directions ever 
greater depths insight and ever greater powers control. The 
number circles and the depth radius each circle will neces- 
sarily depend considerations local expediency. Porte, 
the course study for the primary and grammar schools arranged 
four circles. each, average, the child busy for about 
two 

Other important and quite feasible changes lie the direction 
the well-known maxim, Things before words.” 
before Froebel,—it has been customary apply this maxim only 
purposes instruction, in-leading processes and even for these 
purposes the child was rarely given objects, wholly its own, for 
observation, experiment, analysis. The New Education with 
which are concerned here interprets this maxim much wider 
sense. the first place, would use things for purposes ex- 
pression, well for purposes instruction; and, secondly, 
would for both purposes place abundance things the pupil’s 
disposal, used not only for observation and analysis, but for 
experiment and construction, for the exercise the productive and 
creative activities. The gifts and occupations the kindergarten 
furnish illustrations things that answer all these purposes. 
true they are largely symbolic, but the elements their symbolism 
are simple and well adapted child-like thought and skill 
that this constitutes, perhaps, one their chief merits. 

Porte the first instruction comes the children the 
midst things and plastic material which they seek understand 
and control for purposes expression. Ideas form, color, size, 
and number are obtained from the actual and frequent handling 
beads, beans, buttons, splints, blocks, tablets, paper strips and 
sheets, clay, the drawing-pencil, the paint-brush, the foot-rule, yard- 
stick, tape-measure, the compass, etc. They are encouraged 
make collections objects natural history, objects industrial 
and agricultural value, substances with reference easily discern- 
ible physical and chemical properties, their uses man; they are 
taught observe the course the sun, the appearance the sky, 
wind, and weather, and many other phenomena that render geog- 
necessary. The labeling the collections, the recording 
cbservations, and other similar needs, make reading and writing 
useful, and hence and they learn use and interpret 
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script much through practical need. this accomplished 
measure, dissected letter-cards are placed their hands, and 
they learn with the help these. 

Even the reader does not come them revelation from land 
mystery. Their first readers” are almost made them. Their 
own little stories, written accounts personal experiences, descrip. 
tions things seen them, are collected the teachers, sifted, 
and the best them collated and printed each week, and returned 
them the shape neat reading-tablets, which, due time, they 
may gather into little book. Thus all directions they gather 
rudimentary knowledge and skill, without the hinderance element- 
ary text-books, primers, and readers, which hold much that 
unreal 

Again, quite desirable and feasible that the child should 
given constant opportunities make use whatever new knowledge 
may gain for the legitimate purposes its life. Later on, the 
high school and college, may possible for pupil confine his 
attention chiefly, even exclusively, study and the laying 
stores knowledge for purposes future application. Yet this 
well-nigh impossible even these higher grades school, unless 
there has been formed habit relating new knowledge fast 
comes purposes useful, or, least, enjoyable application. 
Indeed, the absence this habit the chief reason why much 
valuable knowledge gained school begins lost commence- 
ment day. the business the primary school foster and 
strengthen this habit furnishing constant opportunities and 
incentives apply whatever knowledge may gained some pur- 
pose enjoyment profit. 

Thus the number-lessons with beads beans, the fraction-papers, 
the form-lessons with folding and cutting papers, may used 
ornamenting the rooms for the monthly 
festivals. The form-studies with clay, card board, splints, and other 
material, are made useful drawing and painting, while these, from 
the very beginning, serve the child’s purposes picture-making and 
the like. Reading and writing may used endless variety 
ways,—in the child’s work collecting objects study, keeping 
records interesting occurrences, fixing the results observations, 
and many enjoyable business and trade games. Tact and judg- 
ment will not find very difficult arrange the work the school, 
that due time, spite the decreasing opportunities for 
application new knowledge, the lore life-studies well 
nature-studies will eagerly sought, and,—at the hand the habit 
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acquired early education, stored with reference 
ready future use. 

Lastly, desirable and feasible relate the work the school, 
quite directly the development the child’s social nature, and 
inculcate unwearyingly habit thoughtful co-ordination the ac- 
complishment ends that require common effort the part 
many. For this the school has the exhaustless resources group- 
work. Suitable square and hexagonal tables, properly ruled, accom- 
modate four six children, who, with occupations borrowed from 
the kindergarten, design and carry out plans and works too com- 
plicated for individual effort. these are added the sand-table and 
the sand-pile, with their opportunities for geographical work and 
feats engineering, the school garden, the joint reading-tablet, the 
school festivals, the meteorological observations, the games and 
songs, and endless other devices. 

course, the opportunities for this work, too, become less 
abundant the child rises the grades the school. ac- 
quires and strengthens the habit relating newly-acquired power 
social needs and wants, opportunities for the exercise this 
tendency become less imperative, and the child may left study 
comparative isolation, with ever less apprehension that will bury 
its knowledge egotism for, under the influence the social habit, 
will relate more less fully social purposes all that acquires, 
even isolation. evident that the value this social training 
cannot over-estimated, and that, wisely conducted, will prove 


effective barrier against many social evils, 

will seen that all the changes suggested here lead directly 
practical unity life. The course study takes its points from 
the steadily expanding unity the child’s life, which careful 
leave whole, unwarped and undeformed. The more less plastic 
expression thoughts things their material symbols keeps the 
spirit from drifting out actual and real life into hazy, 
existence which all words. The practice requiring immediate 
and all-sided application knowledge for life-purposes use en- 
joyment indissolubly connects knowledge with life, makes the very 
statf life, and averts the danger fruitless, miserly chase after 
mere book-lore dreary, second-hand existence, which, the 
search for the shadows other people’s thoughts, blind for the 
light that burns within, The training social co-ordination leads 
the child’s life into practical unity with surroundings, with society, 
with mankind, and teaches egotism seek its apotheosis broad, 
thoughtful, all-sided Thus education approaches ail its 
phases Froebel’s lofty ideal, and becomes more and more conscious 
development the divine,—of the unity all man and 
mankind. 
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MANUAL TRAINING GENERAL 


PROF. WOODWARD, PH.D., 
Washington University, St. Louis, 


Forty years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson charged popular education 
with want truth and nature. complained that education 
was not given. saw that literature, far from being the 
only factor civilization, was not even the chief one. Said he: 
are students words are shut schools and colleges 
and recitation rooms for ten fifteen years, and come out last 
with bag wind, memory words, and not knowa 
cannot use our hands our legs oureyes ourarms.” And 
again, speaking the exclusive devotion schools Latin, Greek, 
and pure mathematics, wonderful drowsiness 
had been education,” says: “In hundred high 
schools and colleges this warfare against common-sense 
goes on.” 

This man clear vision pointed out the road which the next 
follow. With wonderful unanimity the educational 
forces America are facing the new direction. Formal education 
much broader than old, and the methods and materials used are 
new changed that cali the result the 

scarcely necessary add that the education includes 
the tear down essential parts the old temple but 
have added least two wings which were needed make 
symmetrical whole. The natural science wing brings whole 
world new material. The other wing that manual training; 
introduces great variety new methods,—an education through 
the senses touch and sight, through the hand and the eye. 
claim that the new education healthy one. combines es- 
sential elements just proportion. 

said tear down nothing; the statement may require modi- 
fication. wish tear down walls prejudice; topple 
over the relics medizvalism and educational superstition let 
more light; give more freedom. While admitting the claims 
ancient languages and literatures high places all finished 
education, consider them every case second modern lan- 
guages and literatures, and that these latter are only par with 
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exact and systematic study the forces and phenomena the 
material world to-day. 

There can question the value language and letters, 
books and literary methods, general can 
exist without letters. only insist that neither end nor 
means does literature, even with the aid pure mathematics, 
supply more than half the needs healthy education. 

Pure literature matter books alone. deals with words 
and symbols, and concerned only with the forms verbal ex- 
pression. The thought expressed may belong any department 
religion, history, technology, art; the form belongs literature, 
and may the language any people. The matter form 
the realm authority, and everything settled appeal 
authorities. 

The conventions society are such that too often education 
gauged the amount literary culture involved. are the 
slaves fashion education well dress, and often fear 
claim for other kinds culture, useful, humane, invigorating, 
broadly healthful that letters, the value and dignity they 
really possess. 

defence the new education has been said that in- 
tellectual culture active art far more vigorous than that 
literature. literary culture feebly and indefinitely grasp ideas 
their association with printed words. There life, force, 
the object our study. industrial art are continually 
stimulated the presence the object and the operations are 
performing, and our perceptions are clear, positive, and exact. The 
concentrated attention, the close observation, the ingenuity, inven- 
tion, and judgment use art are far superior mental discipline 
any that literature can give.” 

The study science the new education involves both new 
materials and new methods. The unfruitfulness all attempts 
teach child science, which first there should such.thing 
authority from book, would the case for language where 
authority everything, has produced revolution science-teach- 
ing. But the science laboratory workshop well, and success 
there depends part upon manual skill the use tools, 
mechanical processes, and graphic arts. 

Manual training essential the right and full development 
the human mind. 

The education the hand the means more completely and 
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efficaciously educating the brain. Manual dexterity but the 
dence certain kind mental power; and this mental power, 
coupled with familiarity with the tools the hands use, doubtless 
the only basis that sound, practical judgment and ready mastery 
material forces which always characterize those well fitted for the 
duties real life. 

manual training-school does not stop with the training the 
hand. Physical dexterity but one, and the very least, the many 
things sought and this sought more means than end, 
The great end education the development the mind and body; 
the simultaneous culture the intellectual, physical, and moral 
faculties. 

believe the study things first, their symbols second, 
Names, words, and phrases must rely, for the ideas which they shall 
arouse, upon the child’s actual personal experience and knowledge 
the material and spiritual universe. the symbols outrun that ex- 
perience and knowledge, they become either misleading 
less,—in either case, mischievous. When child gets wrong idea 
deceived and defrauded. 

almost ready say, Confusion the memory Sam 
Johnson for since started the fashion making dictionaries, 
pupils have been set learn about substances, products, and proc- 
esses from dictionaries rather than from things themselves. When 
reflect that every verb the dictionary relies for its meaning 
upon our personal experience and suffering, 
shall realize something the importance which personal experience 
bears education. The result this defective training has been 
lack healthy development any kind, and degraded morality 
which stupidly accepts the shadow for the substance, the word for 
tie idea. 

The first step the new education was the introduction ex- 
planatory pictures and diagrams the books studied and 
This was great gain, and many our illustrated text-books are 
to-day marvels excellence. books they leave little 
desired. But words, neither alone nor with pictures, can supply the 
want things themselves. 

Next came the introduction apparatus and models which the 
teacher could handle and show his pupils; and sometimes, 
knew how, could use before them. This lecture method was another 
gain, and has accomplished much good. The difficulties 
attending it, however, have been such prevent its general 
adoption, and its use has been limited schools high grade. 
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The next step, and the one are now taking, the adoption 
the laboratory method, the putting things, materials, apparatus, 
tools, and machines into the hands the pupils themselves, and 
giving them conscious knowledge properties, relations, and 
processes, This the crowning feature education. manifest, 
the one side, the the other, the physical, 


chemical, and dynamic laboratories; while between the two come 
the shops and laboratories and drawing-rooms the manual 
school. this last-named school strive get the benefit 


the progress made. aim have the best text-books, the best 


illustrations, the best apparatus, the best shop and and the: 


best teachers. 

You will see, then, that have mean narrowobject. 
education which the manual training-school represents broader, 
and not, the opponents the new education assert, narrower 
train him the most invigorating and logical methods. 
believe that mental activity and growth closely allied physical 
activity and growth, and that each secured more readily and more 
fully connection with the other than itself. Moreover, 
believe that healthy growth always pleasurable, whether mind 
body. believe that more necessary give the mind 
disagreeable, wearisome, unintelligible, intellectual exercises, than 
give the body disgusting, ill-assorted, indigestible food. 

The reader cannot expected follow with interest unless 
knows just what mean manual training-school. After 
several years’ experience developing course shop practice for 
engineering students college grade, organized secondary school 
for younger lads which the claims the new education are all 
recognized. June next will complete its fifth year. 

school two hundred and eighteen boys, from fourteen 
seventeen years age, admitted examination. three 
grades, one year apart. The program each day includes the 
learning three mathematics, literature, and science,— 
one hour drawing, and two hours shop 
session six hours, from till 3:30, allowing thirty minutes for 
lunch. The order which these exercises occur varies with the 
divisions class. 


each subject taught the instruction progressive and thorough. 
Mathematics begins with percentage arithmetic and ends with 
plane trigonometry. Literature includes the study English authors 
and composition, and may include history and political economy, 
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Latin French. Science, beginning with Huxley’s Primer, runs 
through botany, physical geography, elementary physics, mechanics, 
and chemistry. Drawing free-hand and mechanical, projection 
and model, geometric, technical and ornamental. 

The shop work runs impartially through the range bench, lathe, 
and pattern work wood; moulding; forging, tempering, brazing, 
and soldering metals; bench, lathe, planer, and drill work iron, 
brass, and steel. Every graduate the school must have taken all 
the studies and all the shop work the order named. 

With the exception the choice Latin and French, there 
option the school. 

The aim well, rather than much. Every exercise must 
yield useful knowledge and valuable must step 
forward, intellectually and morally. 

The various shops are all the school building, and the shop ex. 
ercises are all respects part the school. The shop teachers are 
gentlemen education and technical skill. They take the boys 
sections from twenty twenty four, according the number 
sets tools, benches, lathes, anvils, and devote their entire 
energies the work systematic instruction. 

They lecture, explain, show how things doing them, then 
supervise and direct the boys doing the same things. The shop 
tasks are carefully and logically arranged are the examples 
and problems algebra. All tools and materials are furnished 
the school. 

Between fifty and sixty the boys are free, nearly free, 
scholarships. These scholarship boys are either orphans the 
children persons small means. boys able are 
expected pay annual fee 416. only day school. 
the school program there distinction between the children 
the rich and the children the poor. 

claim the fruits manual training, when combined, 
always should be, with generous mental and moral training, the 

Larger classes boys the grammar and high schools; better 


intellectual more wholesome moral education; 
sounder judgments men and things, and living issues better 
choice occupations higher degree material success, individual 
and social the elevation many the occupations from the realm 
brute, unintelligent labor, one requiring and rewarding cultiva- 
tion and skill. shall touch only three four these points: 
Boys will stay longer school than they There wide 
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conviction the inutility schooling for the great mass children 
beyond the primary grades, and this conviction not limited any 
class grade intelligence. usual secondary schools education 
becomes narrower. The walls traditional culture hem them in. 
The course training looks the direction literature, history, 
pure mathematics, theoretical mechanics, and generally abstract 
subjects. Every one knows how classes boys diminish they 
approach and pass through the high school. The deserters scale the 
walls and break for the shelter active life. The drill un- 
attractive, and, far they can see, comparatively little value. 

From the observed influence manual training upon boys, and 
indirectly upon the parents, led claim that when the last 
year the grammar and the high schools includes manual training 
will meet much wider demand; that the education these schools 
afford will really more valuable, and, consequently, that the 
attendance boys will more than doubled. Add the manual 
elements, with their freshness and variety, their delightful shop ex- 
ercises, their healthy intellectual and moral atmosphere, and the 
living reality their work, and will stay school. Such 
result would unmixed good. have seen boys doing well ina 
manual training-school who could not have been forced attend 
ordinary school. 

not hesitate assert that the St. Louis Manual Training 
School has served demonstrate the entire feasibility incorporating 
the elements intellectual and manual training such way that 
each the gainer thereby. 

The students are, intellectually, active and vigorous any 
high school. Nay, more; claim, and have had good opportunity 
observe the facts, that even the intellectual side the manual- 
training boy has decided advantage. 

The habit clear-headedness, precision regard the minor 
details subject, which absolutely essential the 
exact and experimental knowledge of, the full force the words and 
symbols used,—stretches with its wholesome influence into the study 
words and structure Janguage. The doing one thing well-is 
the beginning doing all things well. 

Success drawing shop work has often had the effect arous- 
ing the ambition mathematics and history, and versa. 
Gradually the students acquire two most valuable habits which are 
certain influence their whole lives; namely, precision and method. 
Prof. Runkle says, Whatever cultivates care, close observation, 
exactness, patience, and method must valuable training and 
preparation for all studies and all pursuits.” 
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While desirous touch upon the observed influence 
ual training the pupil’s power and interest the studies the 
ordinary curriculum, conscious running risk seeing what 
hoped see, decause hoped see fully per- 
suaded ought see it. have, therefore, sought the opinions 
others who have watched tested the students under charge, 
have sent circulars parents asking their sons had greater 
less interest books. far positive testimony goes, all 
one way. 

Parents testify new and lively interest school, and 
greater devotion study home. For the most part, the three 
daily lessons are There abundant evidence 
that drawing, the study experimental physics, and the use and 
comprehension tools, give rise deep interest such technical 
papers the American. geometry, progress rapid 
and easy. from the circumstance that many the facts 
and terms geometry have been frequent use drawing and 
laying out work the shop; and because geometrical definitions 
and axioms have been already Visiting teachers have 
referred the remarkable facility with which our boys learn 
geometry. certain extent the same true chemistry, 
botany, and political economy; the latter for the reason that the 
illustrations are better understood. 

The influence manual training,—z. shop work and drawing,— 
upon language studies, arithmetic, algebra, and history less marked. 
safe say, however, that pupils take the average amount 
interest them and make the usual progress. own conviction, 
strengthened every that the wholesome round training 
produces soundness mind, balance judgment, that 
endless value all directions. Something may learned 
influence the training glance the record those who 
have attended the school. More than half those who leave 
the end one two years industrial occupations, The 
testimony employers thus far has been that the boys who have 
had our training are apt learn, attentive, trustworthy, and much 
more skillful than was expected. One boy has generally served 
good recommendation for another. ordinary shops they are more 
than match for boys equal age who have served two years’ 
apprenticeship. the fifty-eight graduates who have left us, 
twenty-six are still students, generally engineering. students 
higher mathematics, mechanics, etc., these students maintain 
themselves well. Several the best scholars the freshman and 
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sophomore classes are from the Mannal Training School. Their 
strong point appears coolness and good judgment the 
presence new and unusual problems. 

may met here with the objection that aiming im- 
possibility that, attempt round out education the intro- 
duction manual training, develop the creative executive side, 
shall certainly curtail elements more valuable still; that the 
educational cup now full; and that, pour gross material 
notions one side, some the most precious intellectual fluid will 
certainly flow out the other. 

Now, deny that the introduction manual training does 
necessity force out any essential feature mental and moral culture. 
The cup may be, probably is, full overflowing, but 
contracted and one-sided cup. sensitive and active its 
own defence are the walls the stomach, which, when overfed 
with ill-assorted food, contracts and rebels, but which expands and 
readily digests generous rations varied diet. 

Did you ever see one whose mind was nauseated with spelling- 
books, lexicons, and grammars, and endless hash words and 
And did you, such case, call the two doctors, 
Johann Pestalozzi and Friedrich And did you watch the 
magic influence diet prescribed the former the 
place words, and little vigorous practice the place 
talking, under the direction the latter? 

When the limit sharp attention and lively interest reached, 
you have reached the limit profitable study. you can hold the 
attention but ten minutes, worse than waste time 
make the exercise fifteen. Intellectual growth not gauged 
the length number the daily lessons. firmly believe that 
most our schools there too much sameuess and monotony 
too much intellectual weariness and consequent torpor. Hence, 
abridge somewhat the hours given books, and introduce exer- 
cises widely different character, the result positive intellectual 
There plenty time you will but use aright. Throw 
into the fire those modern instruments mental torture, the spell- 
ing and defining books. Banish English grammar, and confine 
reasonable limits geography and word-analysis. mathematics, 
literature, science, and art just proportion, and you will have time 
enough for drawing and the study tools and mechanical methods. 

Manual exercises, which are the same time intellectual exer- 
cises, are highly attractive healthy boys. Go, for instance, into 
our forging-shop, where metals are wrought through the agency 
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heat. score young Vulcans, bare-armed, leather-aproned, with 
many drop honest sweat, stand their anvils with 
unconscious earnestness which shows how much they enjoy their 
work. What are they doing? They are using brains and hands, 
They are studying definitions the only dictionary which really 
defines the meaning such words welding,” 
“tempering,” etc. 

The variety afforded the daily program has had the moral 
effect expected, and unusual degree sober earnestness has been 
shown. The wholesome moral effect course training which 
interests and stimulates the ardor the student most marked. 
Parents observe the beneficial influence thorough occupation. The 
suggestions the school fill the mind with healthy thoughts and 
appetites during leisure hours. There little tendency, therefore, 
stroll about, looking for excitement, home night. boy’s 
natural passion for handling, fixing, making, and mending things 
systematically guided into channels instructive and useful. Every 
household bears evidence newly acquired manual skill. the 
boys organize shops home, and apply their school exercises 
practical work, the great delight and convenience mothers. 

There eagerness and promptness among our pupils which 
makes the school easy manage. There singular earnestness 
purpose, degree devotion all school duties, which suggests 
healthy growth character. Dr. Adler has pointed out with 
force and elegance the influence the exercises the shop and the 
atelier upon the formation character. This influence, holds, 
will nothing short revolutionary. 

The tasks set are not judged commercial standards, 
which are not always they should factory things 
are made sell. The skill and discipline aim are for home 
use our standard one hundred per cent. The articles produced 
wood, metal, paper are not sold; they are carefully 
devised illustrate the processes construction, and bring out 


properties materials they have pecuniary value they are 


merely typical forms; their work consists being exact, true, 
beautiful, the case may be. 

The habit working from drawings and nice measurements 
has given the students confidence themselves altogether new. 
This shown the readiness with which they undertake the execu- 
tion small commissions behalf the school well home. 
When, answer inquiry can make certain piece 
apparatus, boy says, will look and then know 
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the right road. looks it, and can formulate his own 
mind method procedure, analyze the work done into 
series elementary steps, each one which has learned take, 
will answer, Yes, can it.” 

The manual training school, when well conducted, seems 
furnish its pupils just the opportunity which Walter Scott, Waverly, 
says that his young hero was losing forever, the opportunity 
acquiring habits assiducus gaining the art con- 
trolling, directing, and concentrating the powers his mind for 
earnest investigation, art far more essential than even that 
intimate acquaintance with classical learning which the primary 
object study school.” 

One great object the school foster appreciation 
the value and dignity intelligent labor, and the worth and respect- 
ability intelligent laboring men. boy who sees nothing 
manual labor but mere brute force, despises both the labor and the 
laborer. With the acquisition skill himself comes the ability 
and willingness recognize skill his fellows. When once 
appreciates skill handicraft, regards good workman with 
sympathy and respect. 

Again, highly desirable that intelligent 
and well-educated youth should devote their energies manual 
pursuits the development mechanical industries, both for 
their own sakes and for the sake the occupations and for society. 

Undoubtedly the common belief that requires great amount 
brains intelligence mechanic; and those who 
through ordinary higher schools are not expected their teachers 
mechanics. Every bright farmer’s boy, every gifted son 
mechanic, but stay school, sure stolen away from 
the occupation his father and led into the ranks the learned 

This loss the best minds, and the lack the results generous 
education, does much give color popular prejudice, and keep 
down mechanic arts the estimation all. This result most 
unfortunate for society. creates distinctions which ought not 
exist, and gives rise false estimates the comparative value 
the various kinds intellectual culture. successful conduct 
any business demands and develops special scholarship, which 
source wealth. The business man may narrow, but may the 
scholar and either case, the narrowness results not much from 
the necessities the vocation, from the character the man.” 
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Hitherto, men who have cultivated their minds have neglected 
their hands; and those who have labored with their hands have 
found opportunity cultivate their brains. The crying demand 
to-day for intellectual combined with manual training. this 
want that our school aims supply. Its motto is, The cultured 
mind, the skillful 

have said that the only article our shops put upon the market 
evenly-trained now wish add that the article new one, 
You cannot determine its value invoicing the boys who, the 
past, have drifted without proper education and without intelligent 
choice into shops and not claim that manual training 
will change dull bright one, bad boy into good one. 
means sovereign remedy for all the evils that boys are 
heir but will give the dull boy chance become less dull, and 
the bright one chance retain his brilliancy. have had some 
bad boys, but honestly think their badness was less alluring and 
corrupting and hopeless than would have been among boys less 
absorbed their work. some plain cases failure, but 
they had failed everywhere else. not safe reason that, be. 
cause Loy cannot succeed anywhere else, must succeed the 
shop. essential good mechanic toa good soldier 
good orator. Undoubtedly, more than our boys will find 
uses for their manual training, and they will have immense 
tage over untrained boys. They are all fair draughtsmen. They 
have wide acquaintance with hand and machine tools, and consider- 
able their They experimental knowledge the 
properties common materials the effect heat, and the nature 
friction. They have good command English, excellent 
knowledge elementary mathematics, and are familiar with the first 
principles natural science. They have analyzed mechanical proc- 
esses and been taught adapt means ends. Such boys will never 
become mere machinemen. They will never content put their 
brains away like piece ornamental toggery for which they have 
daily use. They have many chances their They have fast 
hold ladder, which, with vigorous climbing, will carry them the 
top. you wish boys become narrow, unreflecting, bigoted, and 
helpless when their machines break down and when they are thrown 
upon their own resources, don’t send them manual training 
school, for you will surely disappointed. 

Our graduates have been out school less than two years, but 
have seen enough justify saying that their chances mate- 
rial success are unusually good. workmen, they will soon step 
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the front. They will self-directing and efficient inspectors. 
employers and manufacturers, they will not mercy incom. 
petent dishonest workmen. 

While look with distrust upon all early evidence special 
ities, not ignore natural gifts. you need not told that 
isnot the sole, nor even the chief, object the school make 
mechanics any more than make artists, bankers, states- 
men. hope overcome most humiliating repugnance the 
part so-called educated people using their hands,—or rather, 
hope prevent the growth any such repugnance the part 
our boys. this way shall open our youth many attractive, 
honorable, and profitable careers which now, matter fact, 
appear almost closed well bred boys. shall accomplish this, 
and yet leave the choice occupation open one. 

all sides want higher types manhood; hence aim 
make men. Whether our boys will become mechanics architects, 
artists artisans, doctors preachers, scientists authors, can- 
not tell. doubt not they will found due time all honorable 
professions and occupations. There are many avenues culture 
and many roads success; strive keep them all open. 
pull down every object which would turn them from any respectable 
calling. shield them from the baneful effects silly prejudice 
and false gentility. them that every occupation there 
demand for brains and room for study and intellectual life. 

The choice occupations point the greatest importance, 
for out are the issues life. error here often fatal. But 
choose without knowledge draw lottery; and when 
boys know neither themselves nor the world they are live in, and 
when parents not know their own children, more than even 
chance that the square plug will get into the round hole. 

confidently believe that the development the manual elements 
school will prevent those serious errors the choice vocation 
which too often wreck the fondest hopes. not assumed that 
every boy who enters manual training-school mechanic 
his training leaves him free. pupils were ever more unprejudiced 
better prepared look below the surface. Some find that they 
have taste for manual arts, and will turn into other paths, —law, 
medicine, literature. Great facility the acquisition and use 
language often accompanied lack either mechanical interest 
power. When such basis discovered, the lad should unques 
tionably sent his grammar and dictionary rather than the 
laboratory draughting room. the other hand, decided aptitude 
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for handicraft not unfrequently coupled with strong aversion to, 
and unfitness for, abstract and theoretical investigations. There can 
doubt that, such cases, more time should spent the 
shop and less the lecture and recitation room. Some who develop 
both natural skill and strong intellectual powers will push through 
the polytechnic school into business professional life engineers 
and scientists. Others will find their greatest usefulness, well 
highest happiness, some branch mechanical work, into which 
they will readily step when they leave school. All will gain intel- 
lectually their experience contact with things. The grand 
result will increasing interest manufacturing pursuits, more 
intelligent mechanics, more successful manufacturers, better lawyers, 
more skillful physicians, and more useful citizens. 

almost goes without saying that the varied exercises manual 
training-school are highly conducive physical health. The 
effect uniformly wholesome that very rarely the subject 
remark. 

the intellectual and moral sides, hope have shown that the 
effect must always good. which enables boy make 
the most himself broad and high sense must regarded 
healthy. manual training-school has many windows, and locks 
out upon large circle human activities, and the kindling light 
shines every side. with its windows, with its doors. 
Its pupils step into the busy working world all directions, each 
selecting career where may reasonably sure success. 

The old system has lacked many features essential perfect 
health. Instead three R’s, should have had five. conse- 
quence this deformity, has often had the unfortunate effect 
leading children forever away from occupations which, properly 
trained, they would have achieved the greatest success. 

The system advocate sets false standards; does not mis- 
take mere bookishness for generous teaches the son 
craftsman that success often more easily gained the sphere 
practical mechanics than new field; and places the hands 
genius, weapons with which may win his spurs any field. 
But, above all, aims elevate, dignify, liberalize, all the 
essential elements society; and renders possible for every 
honorable calling the happy home cultivation and refinement. 
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METHODS CLASSICAL 


seems that there exists among those who manage our 
higher institutions learning, tendency regard the study 
Latin and Greek having outlived its usefulness education, and 
crowd out, directly indirectly, from our courses preparatory 
education for college. Greek, any rate, may say, “on trial 
for its least one leading college; and once ban- 
ished, have not particle doubt that assault upon Latin will 
next order, and that few years will also relegated 
the past, useless relic by-gone days. fact, the Columbia 
School Mines, New York City, one the leading scientific 
schools this country, has already ceased require Latin candi- 
dates for its freshman class. 

regard this movement unwise and unnecessary concession 
the grasping, money-making spirit this age,—that spirit which, 
many our large cities and elsewhere, refuses admit that any 
study has any value unless this value can measured dollars and 
cents soon after the end the collegiate course, and which 
often appears regard every hour spent school after the scholar 
fourteen years age hour wasted. And high time for 
those who still believe that classical study valuable 
education, and that there are some things this world which are 
quite well worth the doing money-getting is, look this matter 
the face and see whether there any real ground for this dissatis- 
faction with our favorite branch, and so, what can remove 
it. May not be, after all, that many are not aiming the 
right object, and that our methods are imperfect that the end, 
our teaching results the minimum benefit all 

That this has been the past perfectly certain. Most 
those who received their preparation for college fifteen twenty 
years ago, look back upon it, sure, with anything but feelings 
pleasure. own experience was typical one, andI therefore 
use illustration what mean. entered the Boston Latin 
School about twelve years age, and was immediately set work 
Andrews and Latin Grammar,—a somewhat bulky 


paper read before the Faculty Oberlin College, March 17, 1885. 
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volume,—and was obliged commit memory page after page 
its contents, recited, parrot-fashion, without the least idea 
what many the rules meant, and without making the least use 
the facts was laboriously gathering. learned long lists 
ceptions gender, and lists prepositions, when would 
have enough. All the rules syntax were learned and recited 
before had read Latin sentence, and such thing translating 
into Latin was unheard of. 

This took large part first vear Latin, and then was 
Latin Reader, made manufactured Latin. Along with 
this came those dreadful formulas, which know are still 
full blast our schools the study English grammar, and have 
not entirely vanished out the elementary Latin 
dragged the first and the beginning the next the Latin 
Grammar gone over before any reading was done, and 
then managed slip one vear and get promoted into along 
with had Latin Prose Composition inflicted upon 

Well. need not pursue the tale You haveall, doubt not, plenty 
reminiscences similar. even more striking character. 
know one bov who had know every rule that Latin Grammar 
its number, and recite them when given out numbers ran- 
dom! The same method was pursued with Greek, and the result 
was that after five six vears, most classmates hated both lan- 
guages with utter abomination not one could have read half 
dozen pages Czsar Cicero, not previously studied, without 
looking out nearly every word the lexicon and writing simple 
sentences into Latin, the chances were decidedly against our making 
the adjectives agree with the nouns, and the verbs with their sub- 
jects! Nine out twelve, too, made haste drop both languages, 
like hot potatoes, the moment they became elective college. And 
the Latin School was that time (and still) justly accounted one 
the very best preparatory schools this country. (It does not 
follow the old ways now, however.) Our teachers trained they 
themselves had been trained, and think the results were just 
meager and valueless their case ours, far real, useful, 
working knowledge Latin and Greek concerned. never saw 
Gardner, for instance, correct exercise Latin Composition 
without using key! he, who the head that 
school for forty-five years, could not depend upon himself Latin 
the extent judging the correctness simple Latin sentences 

Now, method teaching the classical languages which not 
teach them, and which large proportion cases succeeded 
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merely disgusting the pupil, must radically wrong somewhere, 
and ought not surprised course time, people have 
become dissatisfied with it, and that the dissatisfaction sometimes 
expressed somewhat exaggerated fashion, was, for instance, 
two years ago Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., his famous Phi 
Beta oration, College Fetich.” 

Now, why this method defective and clumsy, and why 
barren useful results? Chiefly, think, for two 
begins the end. the order Nature, language comes 
first and grammar afterward. Any child can taught its own 
sphere use English, French, German, any language, practice 
alone, without learning one single rule principle grammar and 
cannot this exactly Latin and Greek, yet can come 
pretty near it; and the nearer can get it, the easier will our 
work and the better its results. Nature the best guide this, 
everything else. 

the second place, the object aimed the old method not 
really teach Latin and Greek, but cram the memory with lot 
facts about Latin and Greek, reproduced examination 
and thus the memory alone cultivated, the entire neglect every 
other mental faculty. For this defect, the colleges themselves 
and have been, largely responsible. Nearly every one them 
quires for entrance special examination both Latin grammar 
and Greek grammar, and this the first thing that strikes the eye 
looking over the requirements. have comparative view the 
requirements eleven leading colleges, and them the 
case. This, course, sets cramming the memory with 
facts alone; and these facts are utterly worthless unless they are 
applied reading writing Latin Greek. what earthly use 
for boy know and tell his teacher that, for instance, 
etc., take their object the if, when you give him 
write such sentence The soldier used his sword,” inva: 
riably puts the the other hand, boy 
can translate correctly ways, working matter not previously 
studied, not this sufficient evidence that knows Latin gram- 
mar? so, what the use special examination that 
subject? There but one college, far know, where this 
principle recognized, Special examinations the Latin and the 
Greek grammar were abandoned dozen years ago Harvard. But 
long they are retained elsewhere, long will there tempta- 
tion stick the old, unfruitful methods. 

high time, however, that reform our classical teaching 
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should take place; and, opinion, need not wait for the col. 
leges either. Any boy who can stand the test have already given 
will able pass any special grammar paper likely meet, 
this point speak from personal knowledge, having tried the ex. 
periment myself. 

the study Greek not usually begun until after the first year 
Latin, shall speak chiefly the latter language, but remarks 
will apply equally well the former. Both should taught after 
the same general methods. 

The real object elementary Latin teaching, then, should 
give the pupil good, working knowledge the language. mean 
this the ability read sight, with ease and pleasure, the 
ordinary Latin Caesar and Cicero, Ovid and Vergil, and write 
connected passages English narrative correct and idiomatic 
Latin. order this, the pupil must have considerable 
vocabulary Latin words and thorough knowledge the in- 
flections and the principles syntax. Now, have found Latin 
composition the very best possible means teaching both 
forms and syntax, and this the sole use Latin composition. 
ought not regarded mere accomplishment, creditable 
because difficult. The proper time begin teaching 
not after the pupil has learned and recited all the declensions and 
conjugations, but the first day looks Latin book; and 
should have lesson translating Latin that day and every day 
thereafter until goes his cannot have too 
much it. 

The general principle the new method, distinct from the old, 
is, brief, the grammar and the maximum practice. 
teaching the necessary amount grammar, let the facts learned 
used immediately and constantly. Even the definitions the 
parts speech should learned they are wanted for use phrase 
sentence making, and should not learned all once and 
recited such. fact, not have any part Latin grammar 
recited such. Ifa boy always puts his subject the nominative, 
don’t care have him recite the rule about forty times 
lesson while does not, the the rule will good, 
—you must make him Jollow 

The first thing taught necessarily the pronun- 
ciation, and this can done practice better than any other 
way. The so-called method should invariably followed. 
approved and used, believe, all the leading colleges, and 
quite easy teach the outset the not easier 
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fact, they are using England now, place the other. 
There are good reasons for believing that pretty close approach 
the actual pronunciation the Romans themselves, which may 
found the first volume Latin Grammar. And 
know pretty nearly how the Romans spoke, why not speak Who 
would think teaching anybody pronounce French the rules 
German Those who have been brought the 
old pronunciation will find that the difficulty changing not half 
great they imagine, and will rewarded for the effort 
much clearer understanding the growth and development the 
language than they now possess. 

usually begin with the Latin nouns the first declension, teach- 
ing pronunciation along, and careful leave the Greek 
nouns alone until the class reaches Vergil, pure waste 
time teach them sooner than they are wanted. vocabulary 
these, with preposition two make phrases with, and when 
the forms are mastered and can used correctly, pass the second 
declension, and work that the same way. Then give ad- 


jectives these declensions and teach the that adjectives agree 


with their nouns, constant practice. Then teach the present and 
imperfect (or perfect) tenses indicative after which you will 
able make complete sentences with the material already 
mastered. Then teach the same tenses transitive verb the 
first conjugation and now, your pupils are all dull lazy 
the wits, comes the great getting them distinguish 
subject and object, put them their proper cases, and make the 
verbs agree properly. you have spend three months getting 
far, don’t regret it, for the time will have been well spent. The 
pupils will have got pretty large vocabulary nouns, 
and verbs, and you can make infinite variety sentences for them, 
and learn the forms the other declensions and conjugations 
advisable. They ought know these things, however, they 
their multiplication table. not forget have them Latin 
every day. And don’t teacher who has that 
Latin any other language should take lessons himself. 

When your pupils are thoroughly posted the use subject and 
object, and the agreement adjectives and verbs, would take 
the pronouns, and on, whatever order you think best, taking 
care have all the practice you can possibly work in, and never 
teach fact any other way than the constant use that fact 
translating both ways. 

Most elementary Latin text-books contain vocabularies the 
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beginning each lesson. These should thoroughly committed 
memory, and attention should frequently called Latin words 
which have passed into English, which give English derivatives, 
These vocabularies will also give material for any quantity drill 
the forms. And this matter differ again from old 
never have words inflected string,” parrot-fashion, and 
seldom call for forms their grammatical names, For 
instance, never call for the person singular the future 
indicative passive amo,” but give rapid succession phrases 
instantly translated into Latin, saying, the Latin for 
are loved, let them love, love your father, the boys loved,” 
etc., and drill the pupils this way until they can answer instantly 
anything give them. that the results this are better 
than those the old method, for under that have seen boy who 
wanted for example the imperative obliged begin the 
present indicative and give the first person all other moods 
and tenses until got the form 

usually dispose written exercises this way. table 
notation indicate the nature the various errors, which require 
the pupils put upon the fly-leaf cover the exercise book. 
this table the meaning the various marks given for instance,— 


means error agreement. 


use these marks show the nature the errors made, and they 
enable work very rapidly. The pupil required rewrite 
the whole every sentence which there error, and exhibit 
perfectly correct condition before dismissal for the day. 
has find out for himself why wrong and what the correct 
form is, going his grammar lexicon, necessary, for the pur- 
pose. make principle never tell pupil anything which 
can find out for himself, from sources accessible him, even though 
would save both time and his will tell him where 
find what wants, necessary, but must the work himself. 
This course rather hard first, but usually have trouble 
showing the pupils that immensely their advantage 
and does not take them long find out that pays 
write Latin with their brains well their fingers, and 
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their thinking before they pass their work. work 
the exercises, the class busy with extemporaneous one, 
previously placed the board given out slips. means 
this can easily detect any one whose work has been done what 
Tom Brown calls the method. 

soon the inflections are well mastered, would put the class 
into Caesar once, beginning with the second book the Gallic 
War; or, the first preferable, omitting the more difficult 
paragraphs indirect discourse, until the class somewhat familiar 
with the style. The simpler portions this will not present very 
much difficulty, however, the main principles will have been 
taught before, the various uses the infinitive mood. 

soon Caesar taken up, the practice daily reading 
sight should begun. And think the very best way doing this 
read each day, sight, the lesson the next day, telling 
words, but having the pupil’s mark such are new,—or rather, such 
have looked out the lexicon. surprising how soon 
class will become skillful divining the meaning new words, 
constant the connection often helps, and English any 
other language familiar the pupil may drawn upon. 

The derivative endings Latin words should now learned, 
they will very great assistance. The lesson read sight one 
day wiil the regular lesson the next day for drill syntax, 
forms, vocabulary, and on, and the third day will read 
review lesson. Thus each lesson Latin will have been read 
three times the class progresses. The composition exercises 
should kept up, and some writing Latin done every day, 
ever little. 

No; not one bit it, according the ancient 
ideas. ask questions syntax and etymology, course, but 
have utterly disregarded the old-fashioned rigmaroles. pupils 
can read Latin and write it,—and know they can,—of what earthly 
use for them recite string mere formulas day after day 
until they are utterly disgusted? know that skill this kind 
performance does not help one whit the mastering the language, 
and that the time spent utterly wasted. The way learn 
thing doing it, and not repeating string definitions 
and rules about it. you wanted teach boy skate, would 
you begin teaching him the definitions all the parts skate, 
and never let him upon the ice until could tell you all about 
straps and And when had learned cut figure 
eight backward, would you still keep him reciting his definitions 
the parts skate? 
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not dwell upon the dry details grammar, but all you 
can make the lessons lively and interesting the pupils. Try 
make them see that the Romans were not mere mummies, but real 
men and women, just are; that they had their hopes and 
fears, their joys and sorrows, their successes and failures and ambi. 
tions, just have; that they did good work civilizing and 
regulating the ancient world, whose effects have lasted down our 
own day. Surely, too, the last days the Roman Republic contain 
many lesson for to-day, and your pupils will old enough 
appreciate them when they come read Cicero. sure, too, that 
they will appreciate truth and honor, patience, courage, and patriotism 
when they see them depicted these ancient writings. tell you 
that many long year will pass before the story and 
Marathon will fail stir the heart’s blood American boys and 

Again, every lesson Latin should also lesson English, 
From the very beginning connected translation, insist upon having 
the Latin rendered into vigorous, correct, and idiomatic English, 
and means permit this sacrificed for the sake 
translation. very many cases, course, the literal 
translation makes the best English but wherever does not, let 
without hesitation. The principle is, translating either way, 
express the thought, and the words goif you must. insist 
upon literal translations will simply ruin the English the pupils, 
and will not help them understand the Latin all. 

When was the University California, received into the 
freshman class some pupils from certain high school. Their Latin 
teacher was man the old school, and this the style 
ance which they treated me: Caesar might ask from 
captives why Ariovistus might not contend battle, was finding 
this cause, because among the Germans that custom might be, that 
the mothers family those ones might declare lot and divin- 
ations whether battle joined might advantage not; 
those say, not right the Germans conquer they 
might have contended battle before the new moon.” (Caes., 
I., 50.) Could there much better example how not 
Yet was but ten years ago that met this style teaching, 
there any wonder that people should begin think there 
thing wrong about own belief that people will not tolerate 
much longer the teaching Latin and Greek these antiquated 
and ineffective methods. Too long have been pretending teach 
the classical languages, and not doing 
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Prof. Goodwin, his Report Director the American School 
Classical Studies Athens, says: 


“Tt often amusing hear some well-meaning people who undertake 
enlighten the public about classical education, talk about this depart- 
ment which methods teaching never change and everything musty 
and antiquated, while all other departments the spirit modern im- 
provement reigns supreme. point fact, there study which 
greater and more radical changes have been made this country the 
last generation than this. And these changes are all the direction 


making the classic tongues more vivid and real languages,—more 


Never was more fully recognized than now, that classical study fails its 


highest object does not give the student least some initiation into: 
the priceless treasures which remain ancient literature and 
and that, while the study the classic languages one the best forms. 
mental discipline, not mere discipline. like gymnastics, but the: 


road, and the only sure road, leading the higher level literature and 
art beyond. mere grammatical study Greek and Latin, with classic 
models used merely illustrate our often imperfect rules, cannot 
accepted classical study the present day.” 


And after quoting Hofmann, Professor Chemistry the 
sity Berlin, who says that, after all, the surest instrument that 
can used training the mind youth given the study 
the the and the works art classical 
antiquity,” Prof. Goodwin goes say further: 


“Classical study, this broad and comprehensive sense, likely re- 
main the foundation literary culture least, have fear that 
can superseded anything which has yet arisen dispute its claims. 

“But neither this nor any other study can occupy this responsible posi- 
tion except the price eternal vigilance. must wide-awake, too,. 
see that its methods are not antiquated. stone unturned 
provide its students with the best and choicest the treasures 
antiquity which are its capital, The foundation which lays must 
solid and lasting, some better one will take its place.” 


quite certain that had been taught Latin and Greek: 
some such method that which have briefly outlined here, 
least two years might have been saved out the five which spent 
preparing for college. And believe that ifsuch reform were 
become universal, would found that there ample room 
system truly modern education for both the classics and for all the 
English, French, German, and science which extreme dernists 
demand. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE COLORED PEOPLE, 


WM. PRESTON 
Prest. Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


here invitation, to-day, address you the subject 
industrial education its the colored people. presume 
invited view the fact that known favor industrial 
education all its aspects, every race, class, and condition, and 
because myself teacher. But may not known you, 
though recall the incident with pleasure, that the very first teach- 
ing ever did was giving lessons reading and ciphering 
colored man. was very large and very black man indeed, and 
was very small boy, but were the best friends. was 
cornfield hand,—not one our own servants, but neighbor’s,—and 
used walk several miles Saturday nights Sunday say his 
lessons. was onlya moderately apt scholar, and was not very 
had great deal talk outside our lessons, and hope 
were both the better for it. You will pardon this little reminiscence, 
but offer show that have, humble way, been from the 
first anxious impart colored friends the best treasure ever 
had,—my share knowledge. And wish say right here, before 
begin discuss the subject-matter hand, that know own 
heart, one can feel sincerer deeper interest than the 
welfare, happiness, and progress the colored people, with whom 
have been brought and have been associated many 
life. The friendship have toward your people honest and 
genuine, always glad lend you helping hand, word 
cheer, when prompted solely this feeling that 
here now. But may well add that touched this mark 
your confidence inviting confer and advise with you this 
important occasion. 

Betore talk about are educate man, ought 
decide what are aiming at. educate him nothing more nor 
less than train him, break him in, his work life. You all 
know what meant when talk training breaking horse. 


Address delivered New Orleans the Centennial Exposition. 
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his paces under the saddle. train him for what has got do, 
however, and not dance hornpipes play trick-mule 
Now, just so, educating man training breaking him for 
work life, and not make show merely. 

But man’s work good deal more difficult than 
has work like horse, true but horse has somebody 
think for him, and the man has his own thinking, 
man. horse’s morals consist obeying the bit and curb 
mind; but man, matter how abject, has affections 
and conscience, and these must kept sound and healthy, the 
man becomes nuisance himself and all the world. 

Now, great philosopher, Mr. Herbert Spencer called, informs 
that the knowledge immediately conducive self-preservation 
primary importance.” plainer language, the first thing 
have learn keep out the fire,—to take care ourselves. 
Fortunately, nature and the rude experience most barbarous races 
help toward this most important knowledge all, though 
much for even the most civilized learn, and more for them act 
upon. see this illustrated here New Orleans, where not 
clean our streets and back yards, though Azreal, the Angel Death, 
the wing, holding aloft the vial pestilence, with broken seal, 
and filled the brim. 

material world,—we ought learnin our very infancy laws and 
rules, keep health and good working order the machine call 
our body and this end must prepared, educated, pro- 
vide for the food and clothing and dwelling-place that.are necessary 
for its comfort and well-being. not necessary desirable that 
the body should become the servant the clothes wears the 
food consumes. Health, not luxury, should But 
man badly educated who does not easily win bread and secure 
comfort for himself and his family; and this, not through cunning 
arts, but honest toil. training man must train him first 
make his own living, and next makea good living for his family. 
can this with the great majority men, the problem edu- 
cation nearly solved, 

very large proportion the people the world must make their 
living the sweat the brow, the labor the hand. Only 
small number are needed for the professions, for managing that share 
the world's business which the hands not perform the greatest 
part, though not the best part, the work. There only one phy- 
sician for 115 families, and that too many; there only one law- 
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yer for 156 families and, taking all the professions together, their 
members include only one man out every 220 the entire 
lation. 

There are men evidently fitted nature for professional life, and 
great pity when any such should debarred from kept 
out it; but they are exceptional men. The real trouble that 
the wrong men get into and the business the world badly 
done. There mistake, too, believing that professions neces- 
sarily confer greater rewards wealth, honor, happiness than in- 
dustrial pursuits. The intellectual life confers happiness its 
own, peace which the world cannot give; but not the sort 
happiness that most men are seeking. 

Now, there should rush any profession, indeed very 
small addition its percentage, the supply would greater than the 
demand many would left unemployed it, and poverty and suf- 
fering would follow. This not with the handworkers. You 
too much corn, for the worldis your market. But will 
told that you can have too many carpenters, iron workers, 
shoemakers. this would true under the old system ed- 
ucation, though not under the new. But thisis large question, and 
one which not dealing with to-day. some other occasion 
may attempt show how think labor may protect itself from the 
oppressions monopoly and reconcile justice, progress, 
ness, the equable and equitable conditions peace instead 
making hostility, or, best, armed neutrality, the basis social and 
economic life. 

Suffice now say, that man must taught, was the case 
old times, few things rule thumb, that would 
know those things and nothing else; then, soon invention 
came along which showed shorter, easier, and cheaper way doing 
those few things, would left high and dry shelf, lift 
his idle hands heaven prayer, and starve. 

But such not the case now under our new system training, 
though admit that was under the old apprenticeship system. 
man him, but mechanic. teach him principles, and how 
apply and how use them. When one set tools 
fails provide competence, turns his hand another that will, 
for has mastery all. education manages these 
things better than the old method did. put brains into the 
fingers. find out the best way thing, and the reason why 
the best way. Then teaching man how it, teach 
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his fingers the job, not like dumb, blind piece machinery 
but say, Come, ears, listen while tell you; come, eyes, look 
upon this work, not with dazed, uncertain stare, but keenly come, 
tongue, tell this; and last all, come, thou captain 
the host, Boss Brains, understand this work,—what for, how 
done, why carried out this particular way and not an- 
And when Boss Brains takes hold piece business, 
friends, well done. When you find the mark that master 
mechanic it, you may satisfied. 

Now, one thing about this new modern education. What would 
you think schoolmaster who would take book and read 
glibly, and then turn little beginner and say, Now, boy, you 
have heard read, take this book and here spelling-book, too, 
with the alphabet it, and lots nice you just learn your 
letters, and spell these words all out, and then after you practice 
reading you will get anice reader like me.” Would you blame 
the boy for saying, Master, not know how all 
sensible schoolmaster would first teach the boy the words which 
make the sentences, and must use all his faculties learn, 
before put him read himself. 

Nine numerals and cipher, zero, make all the signs needed 
for the vast numeration and complicated calculations arithmetic. 
handicraft has its alphabet and its master-words. has its 
digits and numerals. There are few typical forms, they are 
called, wood iron, few shapes into which the carpenter saws 
and planes his wood, which, put together, make all the vast 
variety see joinery, carpenter’s work, cabinet-making. 

square, flat, dovetail, mortice, tenon, etc., etc. When man learns 
make these typical forms perfectly well, and how put them 
together, can get anything wants wood arranging them 
The little schoolboy takes and finds spells 
but when arranges the same letters differently they spell 
God. the worker wood, who properly taught, soon begins 
spell new words wood; and have seen lad spell with 
pieces plank, after few lessons. And goes on, with the 
teacher showing him every step, spelling harder and harder things 
wood, till can spell without help, and, may be, and 
expect that some our boys will one these days able spell 
Exposition. 

The same happens teaching iron-working. The student has 
learn the typical forms, letters, for iron. And these areas different 
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from the wood alphabet Greek from Latin, German from 
English. has work with different tools, and these must 
learned. But this time has been taught think, and, 
though the iron harder than wood, the thinking has become easier, 
much for the alphabet, and syllables and words hand-work 
much for the digits and ciphers. This short and easy way have 
explaining hand-work will make you understand what are trying 
the Tulane Manual Training School. But you will under- 
stand better you will any day except Sunday between and 
the Government Building the Exposition, and see the 
teachers and the boys not saying, but doing, their lessons. 

You will see there, too, another teacher instructing the same 
classes drawing. want every boy the South, white and black, 
taught how not wish this done accomplishment, 
Heaven forbid that should advise any large class countrymen 
quit the serious business life learn pretty things. 
not want dudes any complexion. But know how draw 
able tell, with your fingers and pencil, another man’s eyes 
what you cannot tell with your tongue, his ears. Hence 
another language which talks things, instead words. hard 
first-rate mechanic without being able draw and read draw- 
ings, for thus only can you best arrive what wanted. 

remember the time when the shoemakers used tape measure 
the foot for shoe; but, afterward, some genius caught the bright 
idea making you put your foot flat down, and then drawing its 
outline paper. After that any fool knew the shape the sole 
better than wise man could before half dozen 
and, ever since then, shoes have been easier wear. 

Now, iron-working and wood-working are not the only arts, and 
would very desirable others were taken and taught the 
same general ideas that have described. quite aware that 
other trades are taught, but what wish see the same scientific 
method applied them, now the manual training wood and 
wish see the elementary principles sought out able 
men, the a!phabet the art invented, formulated rather, and 
principles taught. wish Boss Brains every shop. 

Before the trustees the Slater Fund had made their plans, one 
their number did the honor consult how should 
employed, and heartily approved emphatic recommenda- 
tion, that should the industrial education the colored 
people. was matter sincere gratification with when saw 
that this disposition was made it. 
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And here may say that your white brethren rejoice with you that 
wealthy and generous men the North have been moved bestow 
such large donations for the exclusive education our colored people, 
amounting, said, fifteen millions know that 
what helps you helps us, though the gifts for the exclusive use 
the white youth amount only two three millions; and can- 
not feel otherwise than grateful when good fortune befalls you 

So, too, sure our colored friends are pleased see the good 
which being done the splendid donation Mr. Paul Tulane for 
the exclusive use the white youth Louisiana who need 
much. They will, fact, themselves indirectly profit it, for 
whatever raises the general love education, and gives broader, 
more tolerant and more christian aspect our civilization, will bene- 
fit them. 

Now, friends, have wish deter any persons from 
availing themselves the best education they can get, any occu- 
pation for which they feel they have special call vocation. But 
you must recollect that the man who spends his youth preparing 
fora learned profession, for which has fitness, after that 
not good for much anything. gentleman once met Beau 
Brummell’s body servant coming down stairs with clothes-basket 
full white cravats rumpled the beau trying tie one suit 
himself. what are asked the astonished visitor. 
Those,” replied the valet, “are our fear that, under the 
ordinary system college education, the danger will that may 
have basket full failures useless rumpled cravats for each 
one perfect success. 

believe the transcendant power wise words, words which ex- 
press well great thoughts but talk without good thinking behind the 
fine language worse than the chatter monkeys. what the 
newspaper men call expressive, but not very elegant, slang, 
And the education which teaches this art twaddle and bosh. 
are now wanting men who will things, rather than those others 
who merely about doing things. Without derogating all from 
those persons who honestly and conscientiously take the business 
teaching preaching, for instance, can say that believe the 
workers, the handicraftsmen, will soon outstrip the ablest those 
wealth and social importance. The reason plain enough, The 
former have only religion and knowledge offer, articles held very 
cheap the market the latter have something sell which every- 
body wants, skilled labor. 

Now, friends, have said you that education was prepara- 
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tion for training breaking the man for the work 
has todo. What true individual likewise true race 
Every great nation now the world has had educa- 
tion, not unlike that has risen slow and painful 
steps from ignorance and barbarism yea, from the depths sav- 
agery the high plane modern civilization, which now 
living with its destiny for better worse, according the way 
has profited its advantages. Take, for example, the most power- 
ful, humane, and orderly European nations, the British people. 
When Disraeli was taunted Englishman Jew, 
torted truly and wittily: your ancestors were hunting the 
wild boar the marshes and forests Germany, mine were princes 
and poets Israel.” 


Some you may remember the story which led the conversion 


the Anglo-Saxons, who were the forefathers the modern En- 
glish, Christianity St. Augustine. Pope Gregory saw some 
beautiful Saxons, which only another name for the 
Saxons, for sale and when told that they were Angles, 
said, No; they are not Angles, but angels, and like the cheru- 
bim.” These poor children had probably been sold their own 
parents, which was not unusual. The Anglo-Saxon has risen froma 
savage hunter and child-dealer man armed and equipped with all 
the infinite possibilities civilization. But reaching this high 
estate passed under the yoke the Norman. went school, 
speak, one the best and hardest schoolmasters the world 
has ever known, the brilliant, energetic, organizing Norman. 
endured servitude, call things their right names, slavery, 
for centuries, —for period Jonger than the African has endured 
America, with the grand and beneficent result that see. 
Other nations have had similar experience. not plain, then, 
that, the providence God, nation, like man, must learn 
serve before fit command must learn submit the lawless, 
individual will, the authority law exercised for the good all? 
Subordination necessary order. The tribes and races which 
cannot submit the authority superior intelligence, perish, 
have seen many Indian tribes vanish from the earth. The docile 
races survive, and grow, and wax great, have seen the African 
the soil America, and the house bondage. 

Some foolish people will make reproach you that your race 
has endured slavery. shame you. the contrary, 
should your pride that you were not wild race, but domestic 
one, which could learn and become civilized. They might well 
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put the cow-boy Indian above the mechanic student. You can 
point them their own Anglo-Saxon and French ancestry, bending 
beneath the yoke, enduring centuries slavery. Yea, you can point 
the ancient children Israel themselves their house bondage 
the land Goshen, whence they brought away spoil the 
learning the Egyptians.” They went through the school house 
slavery. 

The colored race has had tutelage two centuries this conti- 
nent. There are those who will tell you that this servitude tended 
encourage every servile vice, and crush every manly aspiration. 
This not true. just neither master nor servant. The 
direct contrary true. And the answer the charge that the bond- 
age the colored race was unnecessarily harsh repressive, its 
larger aspects, found their tremendous progress, Real 
progress inconsistent with bad government. 

would the part neither philosopher, nor historian, 
picture slavery Arcadian pastoral. There was enough sin 
and sorrow and touch any but some the 
wisest men find human life, all its aspects, profound tragedy 
and Solomon, the wisest and most prosperous kings, declared that 
all vanity and vexation When Christ comes reign 
earth you will see the millenium, but not till 

What now want call your attention this. The colored 
race the South has been school for two centuries. Have they 
learned anything? Has their progress been real? The answer 


this can fully made only comparison their condition when 


they left the shores Africa and their condition to-day. This com- 
parison cannot, this occasion, undertake make length; but 
when remember the naked captive sold the Guinea coast 
the slave hunter his own race for string the poor, 
trembling heathen, ignorant all that concerned himself, here 
hereafter, and compare him with the men and women see here 
present, well may exclaim with the psalmist: brought them 
out darkness, and out the shadow death, and brake their 
bands sunder. Oh, that men would therefore praise the Lord for 
his goodness; and declare the wonders that doeth for the chil- 
dren men.” 

What see before and around to-day? Nota people 
who refused taught, but teachable not Ishmaelites, 
with their hands against every man’s hand, but people like unto the 
children Israel, who, while they served their task-masters, pos- 
sessed themselves all the learning Egypt. What the result? 
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Take this audience see before well clad, 
behaved, intelligent, Christian community, with the light intelli- 
gence their countenances, and the flame moral purpose warning 
and brightening their hearts. say, there any art, trade, 
calling, the great workshop civilization which the colored 
man cannot found? No. You have been school, and you are 
now entering the manhood your powers. wish you 
speed. 

The great problem before that must solved what you are 
next. After the war too many you, like boys just out 
school, believed life one long holiday, and acted accordingly. Iam 
not blaming these for what was but much time has been 
wasted, and there has been good deal headache and heartache 
consequence. Twenty odd years have passed and, there 
any serious life the great future for the colored race this conti- 
nent, must now receive new and stronger and final impulse, 
What direction shall this impulse take? speak for myself, 
true, and there may many who will differ with me; but believe 
that speak also for the best part the white people the South, 
The hope the colored race and the South, which they are 
part, lies their education. 

But education broad term, and must determine what sort 
education shall be. have said all life that books make 
only small part education. Coleridge said did not believe 
ghosts because had seen too Perhaps like reason 
may make doubt the power mere book-learning civilize and 
humanize and Christianize people. book cannot tell any more 
than the man who made it, and there must man behind every 
book make real, living power for good. But books givea 
handy way getting the truth, when you know how use them, 
and reading and writing and study books help people think, 
does drawing. does talk, the right sort. does 
trade. does woman’s sewing and cooking and setting 
her house order. All these things require thought. All 
hard thinking begin with, and easy after has been 
And all good and all good work improve the mind and 
conduct people and make them better. And that what educa- 
tion for. 

The colored people, when the war closed, knew great deal which 
the rising generation has not learned. Industries have been forgot- 
ten which ought have been kept and improved. 
tries have been started which would help you you would learn 
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them. you not know yet, you will soon discover that the 
wealth and position the next generation men will measured 
the amount labor this the skill, intelligence, and industry 
parents will determine where their children are stand. What 
advise, then? That you avail yourselves every opportunity 
make yourselves intelligent and skillful those arts which pay,— 
which pay health, wealth, and happiness. Agriculture claims 
more than one-seventh our population, nearly one half the work- 
ers. believe the best all occupations the long run. But 
needs brains just like all others, and advise the colored man who 
follows put brains into it. But the people see around to- 
night are not country people, but townsfolk. not advise them 
turn farmers. advise them each stick his own trade 
business, and try learn all about it, ins and its what 
it, and the outcome it. Try your own work honestly, 
and better than anybody else, and you will succeed. And anybody 
can teach you anything about which you not know, learn all 
means. for the children, teach them their C’s; teach them 
read, write and cipher, and much more they will learn; but 
first all, and above all, teach them work, use their eyes, 
use their fingers honest industry, make their own living; 
that they may neither idlers, nor paupers, nor beggars, nor thieves, 
but independent, useful, God-fearing citizens. Fingers busy with 
steady work harm; brains busy with innocent thought help 
toward heaven. Work not acurse. not only the bread- 
winner, but balm for sorrow, and one the rungs that ladder 
which Jacob saw the angels ascending and descending. 

The great world does not ask care what the colored people are 
talking about, but what they are doing. The questions which 
concerns itself are, the cotton crop?” What the 
sugar crop?” colored people read How many 
thousand shoes they How much soap they buy 
“What houses they live in?” etc., etc. Newspaper articles 
not really answer these questions. Trade columns some extent 
do. But the best answer colored man decent clothes, 
good house, with his family church Sunday, and with good 
humor his face and sunlight his heart. 

not profess have the spirit prophecy. But great future 
seems opening Africa; light shining into the dark continent. 
Every European nation laying iron hand some portion 
that silent and unknown country. Millions dark-skinned men 
swarm its valleys and mountain-sides and and, now its 
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gates are thrown open the world, greed gain and lust power 
will compete with Christian zeal for footing there. this great 
movement civilized thought and action toward those tropical 
shores, believe that our colored people will play the most useful 
and prominent part. not talking any exodus, dreaming 
the opium dreams the philanthropists but, mean, that, 
practical question, that merchants, engineers, 
preachers, missionaries, leaders every arena thought and ac. 
tion, our educated colored people, trained mind and eye and hand 
and heart, and accustomed hot climate, will found among the 
most useful and successful pioneers that great and unexplored 
field. They will carry with them the blessings modern progress 
their ancestral land, and sit down the high places the 
states and nations which will soon crystallize from this new-born 
civilization. And they will serve, too, golden links between the 
colored people America, between all the citizens the United 
States, indeed, and the rising star the Southern hemisphere. 
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TWO GREAT ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


WILLIAM SOLEMAN, ENGLAND, 
Author from the West,” “The Rector St. Judy,” 


Popular education may said almost entirely the creation 
the present century. The records and recollections which describe 
society recently sixty seventy years ago bear testimony 
state ignorance and immorality dense and general that, any 
member the present generation could suddenly transported 
that earlier period, would probably scarcely able, notwithstand- 
ing many abiding landmarks, believe himself England, and 
would certainly regard the change which four-score years have 
effected the manners the people but little short miraculous. 
Comparison scarcely possible between the groups gambling, 
swearing children,—no unfavorable example young England 
then, whose lamentable condition saddened the hearts Christian 
men, and the four millions and quarter juveniles who now attend 
State-aided England and Wales. contemplating the 
various agencies which, throughout the intervening period, the 
habits the people have been conspicuously improved, is, 
course, impossible assign each its positive share influence 
accomplishing this welcome change but may safely affirmed 
that small portion the happy transformation attributable 
the vast accession which has been effected the number our 
week day and Sunday tothe credit Christianity that 
the latter took precedence the educational race. The work which 
Raikes, the Gloucester publisher, originated rapidly advanced. 
ligious bodies, more especially dissenters, heartily embraced the 
plan, and the present century the system extended that 
scarcely any regular place worship now existing without its Sun- 
day school. 

The same awakened sense neighboring responsibility which thus 
produced the Sunday school soon after gave mighty impulse the 
work daily education. The popular day school epoch dates from 
1796, when the youthful Quaker, Joseph Lancaster, began, his 
father’s house Southwark, instruct the children the poor. 
Enthusiastic his calling and benevolent rashness his disposi- 
tion, assumed toward his scholars more the character guard- 
ian than schoolmaster; easily remitting the poorer children 
even the scanty pittance charged for their instruction, and often fur- 
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nishing with food and raiment the most distressed them. 
wonder that his scholars multiplied with great rapidity, they num. 
bered before was years age, and afterward came pouring 
in, till 1798, two years after the commencement his noble work, 
they reached many 1000. What was with those poor 
London children? his perplexity how provide teachers, he, 
cording his friends, invented,—or, according his enemies, derived 
from Dr. Bell,—the pian putting the elder children teach the 
younger, giving his little teachers some instruction after school. 
hours. The plan thus brought into operation attracted 
much attention its simplicity and procured for extensive 
favor. Lancaster, absorbed the idea thus educating all the poor 
children his native land, went lecturing tour, obtained the 
favor George the Third, and received considerable funds. 
was not the man guide the movement which had originated; 
ardent, visionary, destitute worldly prudence, the very qualities 
which made him successful teacher and missionary the 
cause popular education rendered him almost incapable ad- 
ministrater. His affairs became embarrassed, himself was tossed 
about thiough varied troubles, passing from prosperity and useful- 
ness debtor’s prison, and from bankruptcy again prosperity, 
until, 1818, sailed for America, where, after twenty years 
suffering, brightened gleams occasional popularity, his life 
came through accident the streets New York 
1838 

Ten years before quitted England the development his 
system was committed the hands men who founded the Royal 
Lancastrian Institution for promoting the education the children 
the Poor, which, about five years later, became the British and 
Foreign School Society. The establishment and consolidation 
this great educational society was mainly due the Quakers, Joseph 
Forster being its most influential supporter, while Messrs. Allen and 
Cornwell were the men who undertook its educational 
The society then, now, offered elementary education the 
masses, free from all dogmatic sectarian bias. The most suitable 
parts the Bible were read the children, and word was 
left make its own impression the minds the young. Thus 
the British and Foreign School Society became the expounder 
that system education which has found such congenial home 
America, and which has furnished the model for the School Board 
system England, Wales, and Scotland. The great society has 
gone prospering for years. Its promoters, finding that moni- 
tors, useful they were, must under the direction competent 
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masters and mistresses, established training college the Borough- 
road, Southwark, and the students were practically made acquainted 
with teaching spending considerable part each week the 
schools connected with the college. the year 1876, the 
Borough-road college was divided into two portions,—one for male, 
the other for female students but that year new training col- 
lege for mistresses was opened Stockwell, about two miles distant 
from the present college. The rapid development the school 
board system caused the society establish other colleges for train- 
ing teachers, and present the chief school boards England and 
Wales take their masters and mistresses from the colleges belonging 


the British and Foreign School Society. After the usual two 


years’ course, their students usually take very high positions the 
government examination lists. The present principal the Bor- 
ough-road college Mr. Curtis, B.A., who, after being trained 
there, became master the north England, studied for 
was chosen vice-principal, and finally was called occupy the prin- 
cipal’s chair the retirement Mr. Fitch, M.A., when that 
gentleman was made one Her Majesty’s chief inspectors schools. 
addition the subjects required for the government certificate, 
there Sunday morning Bible class for those who like attend, 
portion Scripture read the students every morning and even- 
ing, and prayer offered the superintendent. The students 
are liberty spend their Sundays out the college, and may 
choose their own place worship. The British and Foreign School 
Society all intents and purposes undenominational body, and 
undoubtedly has fine future before it. 

And now for the great denominational 1792, six years 
before the monitors Lancaster began their labors, the experiment 
juvenile instructors was successfully commenced India, where 


Dr. Bell, the superintendent the Military Orphan School, 


unable induce the usher there teach the younger children 
write the alphabet sand, was led supercede him boy 
eight years old, whose services proved that the doctor, 
generalizing from this instance, and considering the plan 
almost universal application, ardently developed his idea, and his 
return England 1796, urged warmly the adoption his system 
the most effectual means rapidly extending popular 
Andrew Bell was the very opposite Joseph Lancaster all except 
enthusiasm for instruction over the monitorial system. 
Scotchman, being the son barber St. Andrew’s, his career 
benevolent improvidence. had left college spent 
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several years America, where was tutor wealthy Virginian 
family. returned England 1781, and took orders the 
Church England. subsequently sailed for India, where, 
above, became superintendent the Military Orphan 
School, Madras. after his return from India, was made 
rector Swanage, Dorsetshire, and subsequently obtained val- 
three years after the establishment the British Society, and twen- 
ty-one years before his death,—he had the satisfaction seeing the 
commencement the National Society for promoting the Education 
the Poor the Principles the Established Church. This so- 
ciety, its name implies, was conducted denominational prin- 
ciples, and differed from the British organization, whose promoters 
aimed the noble object associating the people their youth 
without regard for denominational instruction. But the establish- 
ment the National Society had quite opposite effect. gave 
mighty impetus dogmatic instruction, and before many years had 
passed, other sects started day schools their own, the English 
Church had been content with the reading the Scriptures, England 
would long ago have possessed truly national system education. 
Now, however, the prospect seems almost hopeless. Mr. Forster’s 
act did but supplement the work the sects, and although the 
British and Foreign Society has done much the cause unde- 
nominational education, the National Society has unquestionably 
done more the opposite direction. All the wealth and influence 
the English Church have been too much for the efforts the men 
who wished destroy sectarianism. The effect this dissociation 
the people their youth according religious denominations, 
will make them their mature years aliens from each other. 
The common feelings, which the union and strength people 
reside, will become attenuated, while all the divided feelings will wax 
strength. Denominational education tends make class feel 
coldly, despitefully, toward class, and this mainly be- 
cause they have not been taught know each other the day 
schools the country. These schools are not common schools, and 
not tend form life-long friendships. Ireland denominational 
education fast gaining strength, thus increasing the difficulty 
English statesmen. true that the school boards England, 
Wales, and Scotland are doing something correct the evils de- 
nominationalism but the power and wealth the National Society 
destined perpetuate sectarian differences the greater por- 
tion the United Kingdom. This great society the educative 
instrument the powerful Church England. 
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Points the recent Primary Instruction 
report Buisson, director primary instruction 
France, the minister, for gives very complete account this 
department. The number communes actually without schools 131 
against 161 the preeeding year, while the same time the number 
communes and over not provided with public school 
for girls has fallen from 2,336 2,114. The total number primary 
schools, public and free, 78,426, being increase 1,154; the number 
teachers reported 132,580, increase 2,952. The number 
pupils school age enrolled all primary schools and the mater- 
nal schools reported 4,587,545. This total would greatly increased 
the addition the number pupils the specified ages attending sec- 
ondary schools but according the census 1881, the entire number 
children this age France was 4,586,349, and well known that 
there are many children school age the country not attending school, 
appears plain that double and triple enrollments must have been numer- 
ous. The conditions, said, will brought out clearly the re-enu- 
merations ordered 1884 and the results which will soon pub- 
lished. the schools known hamlet schools, 2,469 are reported, with 
enrollment 79,363 pupils. Notwithstanding the creation during the 
year 456 public schools, especially for girls, the number pupils the 
mixed schools has not sensibly diminished. was 733,075 
against 1883-84, the proportion the total the public schools 
still remaining 16.6 per cent. 

the end the scholastic year, there remained only 18,712 
teachers who had not received certificates capacity,” against 21,781 
the preceding year. diminution about equal the public and 
the free schools. The number uncertificated teachers made chiefly 
from the clerical schools, being these 17,475 against 1,257 the lay 
schools. number uncertificated mistresses maternal schools 2,452 
out total 8,455. Certificates primary studies were granted 
pupils 73,111 girls and 95,701 diplomas were granted 
115,707 pupils, viz., 51,464 girls and 64,333 boys. The percentage 
all the candidates possible was 8.3 against 7.8 the previous year. The 
uumber aspirants for the teachers’ certificates less than 1883; the 
examinations have been made more difficult. the commencement 
1884 there were primary normal schools for men and for women, 
year the number the former had increased 86, and the latter 
The normal schools for men were attended 5,293 students, and 
those for women 2,989. 
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One the most interesting statements the report has reference 
school savings banks. These had been established 23,222 schools, and 
488,624 boys were depositors the same the amount 11,285,- 
These results must considered remarkable. early 1834 
school bank was established the city Mans Dulac, and was 
carried till 1870. 1873 there were the whole country seven such 
banks, but the institution now exists was not established until 1874, 
when Malaree, who had been commissioned the year before study 
into the subject, prepared set rules for the organization and operation 
these institutions. compulsion used make the school-masters 
open the banks, oblige the boys deposit. The average sum depos- 
ited each boy centimes week and the amount deposited repre- 
sents about third the pupils. 


The French Budget for 1885.—The French budget instruction for 
1885 has been made public, and has called forth some very interesting com- 
parative studies. end the empire stood million frances 
for 1885 will amount 156 million. Among the items are the following 

ormal schools, 1,142,000 fr., besides sum 1,500,000 for buildings, 
the primary schools amount 61,560,000 fr., besides 
subsidies the communes for the school funds, amounting 100,000 
The appropriation for salaries teachers 14,000,000 fr. Among smaller 
appropriations must not pass over 150,000 francs for encouraging instruc- 
tion geography. The budget greatly reduces the number inspectresses 
hitherto allowed for maternal schools. place nine inspectresses-gen- 
ral, only four are continued while there very great suppression 
the service subordinate inspectresses. measure has caused much 
discussion and small anxiety. 

The statement what the state has done, proposes do, gives but 
partial idea the true cost elementary instruction France. The two 
following tables show the part performed the state and communes, and 
affords also interesting comparison 


1870 1884 

Donations and legacies, 1,000,000 688,000 
Contributions from the 16,127,143 26,887,283 
Contributions from the families, 19,169,476 
Contributions from the departments, 14,992,700 
Contributions from the state, 8,751,700 94,258,515 
Appropriations for the special school fund 


1870 the mean cost elementary instruction for each child attending 
the schools was fr. 1884 was fr. 66. 

Forthcoming International Congress Teachers, prospectus 
the international congress instructors, held Havre Sep- 
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tember following, very interesting paper. The proposition for the 
gress, which had long been entertained, was put into definite shape the 
mayor the city, Dec. 19, supporting the proposition, Sieg- 
fried (the mayor) used the following language: long time con- 
gresses have been organized several departments work and 
edge, and nearly always this common study questions common interest 
has been the point departure for new and fruitful activity. respect 
instruction, such congresses are eminently desirable means deter- 
mining important ameliorations. They cannot fail interest all 
children, families, teachers,—in fine, the whole country, since 
education has Jess object than the perfection the human spirit 
that say, the first and most necessary instrument progress.” The 
proposition was received with favor and referred special commission, 
and the preliminary arrangements have been perfected. Several sets 
officers have been appointed, the general management, the con- 
gress proper, etc. For the last named, Gréard, member the insti- 
tute and vice-rector the Academy Paris, president. The five vice- 
presidents are all men marked distinction. Among them find the nar 
ceedingly rich and varied, and observe that music and feasting are not 
ignored. 

New Building for the Paris Central School Arts and Manufactures.— 
have given already, perhaps, too much space France, but seems 
impossible leave this country without reference the new building for 
the Paris Central School Arts and Manufactures.” con- 
tained full description the building, which was repeated substantially 
Nature; but few your readers may have seen either, mention few 
points. The new building stands plot ground 6,300 square meters 
extent, the site the old St. Martin’s market, which faced four 
streets. principal advantage this position that overlooks the 
garden the Conservatoire des Arts and therefore within 
reach the immense technical treasures the same. The new buildings 
have frontage and depth 60.90m. They are rectangular 
and inclose large central court. The fourth and highest story reserved 
for the large laboratories. The description the interior furnishings, the 
machinery, the laboratories, the latest inventions, etc., perfectly bewilder- 
ing uninitiated. quote follows: 


electrical works are said very remarkabie. the ground 
floor are the laboratory industrial physics, the laboratory industrial 
chemistry, and other special first year’s laboratories, all opening the 
court, the students working the open air when dealing with noxious gases. 
Each story has large amphitheatre, capable holding 250 students. 
These are formed the buildings, and are lit gas and 
electricity. The large blackboards behind the professors are raised and 


‘lowered hydraulic machinery. The halls study are ranged two 
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rows one side the building, with corridor passage between the 
rows for porposes superintendence. Twelve pupils can occupy each 
room, and there are twenty-two rooms each floor. second and 
third stories are the same principle, except that the 
are the library and cabinets collections. fourth story contains the 
large laboratories the second and third year. The laboratory the 
third year the most important one the school. Its appliances are 
the most convenient and useful kind. Each student has all that wants 
for his experiments his hand.” 


Superior Primary decree December 23, 1882, exam- 
inations were organized for obtaining the certificate superior primary 
studies France. The first examination under this decree took place 
August, the report the same reached some time ago. From 
this learn that 1,230 candidates were presented, whom 494 received 
the certificate. The distribution sex was follows: Boys presented, 
952 received the certificate, 370 girls presented, 288 received the certifi- 
The academies Paris, Douai, and Bordeau took the lead the 
number candidates, then came the order named: Dijon, 
Lyon, Grenoble, Toulouse, Nancy, and The report the corres- 
ponding examinations for 1884 will soon published. 


GreaT educational fervor that has been manifest Great 
Britain for the past three years seems scarcely abate the excitement 
political crises and military preparations. ‘The old universities are stirring 
with new life the new universities make their influence more and more 
positive. 

Oxford effort has recently heen made relieve honor- 
men the non-classical final-schools from the drudgery entailed the 
present pass-classical moderation. was brought forward coun- 
cils, accordance with which the study the classical languages would 
not required any candidate for honors natural science mathe- 
matics, after had the previous responsions smalls. Thus 
extra year would gained for the chosen subject. Unfortunately for the 
measure the preamble, which was chiefly general its nature, contained one 
clause that would have exempted mathematical class-men from any literary 
work hence was opposed, and long debate was lost 
single vote. Without doubt the measure will come again. 

The Oxford Historical Society that has been recently formed study 
the history the university and city, has just published its first works viz., 
the first volume the Register the University, Mr. Boase, and 
the first volume Collections, Mr. Doble. The latter 
amusing mixture academical gossip, antiquarian learning, and polit- 
ical pugnacity,” transcribed from Hearne’s Diary. The neces- 
sarily dry reading, but valuable repository, and throws light many 
obscure and doubtful points. For instance, with the tradition 
that the fourteenth century Oxford counted 30,000 students, Mr. Boase 
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shows that the statement impossible, the city which the boundaries 
are well known could not have contained that number. further brings 
light the fact that 1552 the total number the students was 

Oxford loses one its most illustrious professors the death Mr. 
Henry Halford Vaughan, Regius Professor Modern History. wrote 
book, but his lectures are said have been even more brilliant than 
those his predecessor, Mr. Goldwin Smith. Mr. Vaughan died the 
April last. should not forgotten that was one the most 
industrious members the Public Schools Commission 1862. The 
newly established Merton chair English Language Literature, the 
same which was rumored was offered Mr. Lowell, worth 
year. Later information assures that the appointment has been given 
Mr. Napier. Mr. Ruskin has resigned the Slade professorship Fine 
Arts, after tenure nearly sixteen years. 

one result the Oxford University commission, new professorship 
physiology was established, and the post conferred upon Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson. June, 1883, was taken for the construction the 
new physiological laboratory estimated cost £10,000. The motion 
for this outlay was only carried vote 85, the opposition includ- 
ing all those who object vivisection, together with number who thought 
the university ought not incur any further expense for natural 
Subsequently the grant £10,000 was confirmed majority 188 
148. these aids the university able set foot real medical con 
vocation. The opposition developed much strength, but the proposal was 
carried, and that substantial majority, the vote which was taken 
March standing 412 244. The result, says way con- 
cerned vivisection, Prof. Burdon-Sanderson had given the most complete 
assurance that would not use painful experiments living animals for 
the purposes teaching. 


Budget the London School long discussion the London 
School Board have succeeded reducing their next year’s budget 
The whole reduction the accounts the school manage- 
ment committee, school maintenance for the year ending March 25, 1866, 
remaining the same figure for the current year viz., 80,000. 


building projects are hand Cambridge, com- 
prising new chemical laboratory and the Sedgwick Geological Museum, 
The cost these buildings £70,000, which sum raised 
loans. 

London list lady graduates London University for 
the term just closed was one unusual interest. Beside many ordinary 
degrees, one Doctor Science, one Master Arts, and two Med- 
icine were conferred upon four ladies, all whom appeared the regula- 
tion 

Mason Science progress Mason Science College, Birming- 
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The latest report, for the year ending 
23, 1885, shows that appeal issued last year for additional endowment 
has been met subscriptions amounting nearly £5,000. 


ham, watched with interest. 


The free lect- 
ures artisans have been very successful, each lecture having 
repeated account the demand for tickets. The chairman the 
Academic Board reports “that the presence ladies the classes stimu- 
lates manly qualities the students and encourages gentlemanly behavior.” 
Beside prizes all five languages taught, the ladies have this year distin- 
guished themselves physics. 


The fees for the evening classes have been 
diminished being now three-pence each lecture. 

Conferences Great sixteenth annual confer- 
ence the National Union Elementary Teachers was held Norwich, 
Possibly the most important matter laid before was the address 
the new president, Mr. Wild, A., head-master one the London 
board schools. well known that the Union believes the existence 
over-pressure, and does not believe the system payment-upon-results. 
Mr. Mundella’s position these matters equally well understood. Some 
time 1884, Mr. Mundella playfully expressed the wish that cer- 
tain gentleman the Union would make tour observation the Con- 
tinent, and test some the rose-colored views they seem entertain con- 
cerning education there. The Union really took the suggestion and sent, 
first, representatives the Belgian teachers’ congress 1884, and finally 
commissioned Mr. Wild make extensive tour personal observation 
and inquiry. Mr. Wild has the manner scientific expert. knows 
exactly what observe, what ask, and what and how report. Added 

this skill collecting facts equal power dealing with them 

that the conclusions which they point cannot possibly misunderstood. 

would impossible for me, with the space command, any justice 

the information the argument the forcible style the 

sense, this unnecessary, none the peculiar features 

the English are found the United States. There are, 
however, some items information that will because they are 
exactly the kind that are everywhere valuable and seldom obtained, except 
response special requests. 

Amsterdam, Wild explains, the public elementary schools are 
divided into four classes: First (lowest) are free there are these. 
Second, children pay from 6d. week there are these. 
children pay from 6s. 8s. per there are these. 
Fourth, (highest), children pay from per quarter there are 
these. the lowest and second classes, head-masters receive annual 


salary equivalent £156 per annum and residence assistants all the 
classes, from £50 Head masters the same, £183 and resi- 
dence head mistresses the same, £156 and residence. Head masters 
the fourth class where French, English, and German are taught, £200 
and residence. The number assistants seems depend upon the num- 
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ber pupils. the total the pupils between three and four 
hundred, there are assistants; between two and three hundred, 
though this not invariable. Berlin the teachers the elementary town 
schools (all which are free) are arranged classes, advancing length 
ofservice. Assistant instructors receive from £58 10s. £97 average 
salary 707 2s. Assistant masters, from £78 £162 (average 
salary 1,385 £111 Head mistresses, none head-masters from 
£244 £195, with free residence, light, and fire. this city the school 
hours m.,—that is, five hours daily, with two short 
that gives hours weekly, and addition each class may have two hours’ 
drill one afternoon each week. This given the special drill 
teacher. never make more than hours weekly. case 
illness substitute employed the rate pence, thereabouts, for 
every lesson given. teacher ill his salary iscontinued him for one 
year, but longer if, however, can manage return and work for 
short time (minimum days) may continued the sick list another 

These extracts give faint notion the valuable information set forth 
Mr. Wild. Naturally employed English currency stating expenses, 
etc., and have used his figures, these are readily changed into our own 
currency. 

Conference have hand full report the remarkable 
conference Manchester, with reference education under healthy 
conditions. can only refer now, but hope subsequent paper 
some measure justice. Over-pressure was also discussed here, and 
manner that shows even more plainly than the conferences 
ers that the public mind deeply stirred the subject. 

finis, over-pressure, rather the parent evil, payment results, has 
come before parliament During the present session was moved Mr. 
Talbot, humble address presented Her Majesty that she will 
graciously pleased withhold her from the education code 
respect Article 100 (a), with view providing that larger proportion 
the grant now given public elementary schools should allotted the 
form fixed payments average attendance.” motion was lost, but 
not forever lost. Altogether being made quite evident that England, 
basis facts and not speculations. 
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